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Art. I. The Hifory of France, from the earlieft Times, to the 
prefent important Era. From the French of Velly, Villaret, 

Garnier, Mezeray, Daniel, and other eminent Hiftorians; with 
Notes, critical and explanatory. By John Gifford, Efg. 4to. 

Vols. I. and II. pp. 1238 in all. al. 10s. Boards. Locke. 

Kk, 1791. 


a & A PHILOSOPHICAL hiftory of government is a grand defidera- 
} tum in literature; which, executed on juft principles, and 
j by a mafterly hand, would be a legacy to mankind of ineftimable 
' value. Such a work would operate more effectually than a 
0. thoufand theoretical fyftems, to correct thofe political errors , 
, which have hitherto produced fuch mifchievous effects, and to 
; difpofe the world to adopt with alacrity well-digefted plans of 
2 amelioration. ‘The materials for a hiftory of this kind, which 
. the paft records of human fociety afford, chiefly belong to the 


negative clafs, confifting of the relation of unfuccefsful experi- 
ments which it can never be for the advantage of mankind to 


i repeat; and perhaps there is no hiftory, ancient or modern, 
which furnifhes a greater abundance of fuch materials, fraught 
- with the moft valuable inftruction, than the hiftory of France. 
of The entire period of the French monarchy, from the com- 
1 mencement of the Merovingian race in Clovis, to the termina- 
e tion of the houfe of Bourbon in Lewis XVI. affords one con- 
tinued feries of monitions to mankind, to beware of arbitrary 
power, 
rs The prefent work, though, as we fhall afterward fhew, not 
ne particularly adapted to enforce the principles of freedom, is 
al valuable, as containing a minute narrative of thofe facts from 
a which an intelligent and unprejudiced reader will not fail to | 
4, draw conclufions favourable to liberty. The few occafional 
- fpeculations which occur, will not give the writer a title to 


rank among thofe philofophical hiftorians, whofe comprehenfive 


underftandings and penetrating judgmects enable them to trace 
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the relation of events, and to exhibit them in one conneéed 
chain of caufes and effeéts: but though the work be not pro- 
perly a philofophical hiftory, it is entitled to commendation 
under the character of Annals of France, in which all the moft 
material events, that have happened in that country, are re- 
lated at large. It may be confidered as filling up pretty com. 
pletely, as far as it has hitherto proceeded, the excellent out- 
line of the prefident Henault. The ftyle, which is uniformly 
preferved through the work, is clear and correct, with few 
attempts at embellifhment. On the whole, it appears to us 
to be a performance which thofe who read to besnformed, or 
who with to collect materials for fpeculation, will perufe with 
advantage and pleafure. 

Having thus given our readers a general idea of what we 
judge to be the merit of this hiftory, it only remains that we 
afford them an opportunity of forming fome judgment for them- 
felves, by adding a few extracts. 

Of Mr. Gifford’s narrative talents, we fhall give a fpecimen, 
from his account of a memorable incident in the reign of Lewis X. 
in the year 1314, viz. the perfecution of Enguerrand, Count of 
Marigny, by Charles Count of Valois, the King’s uncle*: 

* Enguerrand was defcended from an ancient and noble family 
in Normandy; the name of which was originally Le Portier, but 
his grandfather Hugh, lord of Rofey and Lions, having married 
the heirefs of the count of Marigny, gave her name to his children. 
‘The moment young Marigny made his appearance at court, he was 
univerfally admired for the graces of his perfon, the elegance of his 
wit, and the ftrength of his talents. ‘The late king, finding him 
poflefled of much political knowlege, appointed him a member of 
his council, gave him the poft of chamberlain, created him count 
of Longueville, made him governor of the Louvre, mafler of the 
houfhold, fuperintendant of the finances, and prime minifter. This 
accumulation of favours naturally excited the envy of the great, 
whofe enmity encreafed in proportion to his merit. ‘The imprudence 
of Philip, in the multiplication of impofls, rendered his miniiter an 
obje& of public indignation. But of all his enemies, the count of 
Valois was the moft violent and implacable; during the life of his 
‘brother, however, he was under the neceflity of confining his ani- 
mofity to his own bofom. A change of government, attended by a 
general infurrection, appeared to him a proper feafon for revenge; 
he therefore laid his plan of perfecution, and veiled it under the 
fpecious mafk of public good. 

‘ Notwithitancing the immenfe fums which had been levied 
Curing the lace reign, on the king’s deceafe the treafury was {0 
far exhaufted, that there was not fufficient money to defray 
the expence of a coronation. ‘* Where then,” faid Lewis one 
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day in full council, ** are the tenths which were levied on the 

oy? What has become of the numerous fubfidies exacted from 
the people ? Where are the riches that muf have been derived from 
the debafement of the coin pe Sire, faid the count of V alois, 
‘* Marigny was entrufled with all this money, it is his place to give 
an account of it.” Enguerrand protelted that he was ready fo to 
do, whenever he fhould receive the king’s orders for that purpofe. 
« Let it be cone, then, immediately,’’ exclaimed the count.— 
«¢ With all my heart,” replied the minifter ; es I gave you, Sir, a 
great part of it; the reft was employed in defraying the expences of 
the ftate, and in carrying on the war againit the Flemings.” ‘° You 
Ive!” {aid Charles in a rage.—** It is yourfelf, who are the lyar, 
Sir,” returned the minifter, with more fpirit than prudence. The 
count immediately drew his fword ; Marigny put him(elf in a pof- 
ture of defence, and the confequences muft have been ferious but 
for the interference of the council, wh» haftened to feparate them. 
The prince no longer placed any bounds to his refentment ; all his 
credit was exerted for the infli€lion of vengeance ; and his friends 
the count of Saint Paul, and the vidame of Amiens, were, in the 
mean time, ordered to intimate to the young monarch, that the {ve 
perintendant of his finances was the only victim capable of affuag- 
ing the rage of the people. _ 

‘ Some days after this incident, Marigny, relying too much on 
his own innocence, attended the council as ufual ; but he was ar- 
refted as he entered the king’s apartment, an@ conveyed to the pri- 
fon of the Louvre, of which he was governor; from thence, at the 
interceflion of the count of Valois, he was transferred to the temple, 
and thrown into a dungeon. Ralph de Préles, a celebrated advo-’ 
cate, the intimate friend of Marigny, was alfo arrefted, through 
fear that he might furnifh the minilter with fuch means of defence, 
as might bafile all the efforts of his adverfaries. Some pretext, 
however, was neceflary to cover the iniquity of this proceeding ; 
he was therefore accufed of having confpired againft the life of the 
late king ; and, by an inftance of unparalleled injultice, his effects 
were immediately confifcated, and were not reftored even after his 
innocence had been cflablithed. The king, indeed, on his death- 
bed felt a remorfe of confcience, and did all that he could to repair 
this injury. In his laft will he ordered all the lands and effedts be- 
longing to Ralph ce Préles to be reflored, whether they were in 
pofleficn of the crown or of individuals. Butit is not known whe- 
ther his orders were executed. 

* Many other perfons were involved in the difgrace of Marigny, 
particularly all fuch as had been any wife concerned with him ia 
the adminiftration of the finances. ‘Thefe were committed to dif- 
ferent prifons ; fome put to the torture, for the purpofe of extort- 
ing from them fomething that might tend to criminate the minilter; 
but, either from gratitude to their benefactor, or from refpedt for 
treth, they bore the pain with fortitude, and made no confeffion. 
The count of Valois was highly difappointed ; nor did he fucceed 

etter in a proclamation he iffued, inviting all perfons, whether rich 
or poor, who had any complaints to make againft the fuperintend- 
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ant of the finances, to appear in the king’s court, where they might 
depend upon having juftice done them.—Not a foul appeared ; not 
a fiogle complaint was preferred, 

‘The profecution, however, was ca:ried on, and when every 
thing was prepared, Marigny was conduéted to the wood of Vin. 
cennes, to hear the charges exhibited againft him, before an af- 
fembly at which the king prefided in perfon, affifted by a great 
number of nobles and prelates. The accufations were numerous ; 
but the moft ferious were thefe—That he had debafed the coin; 
burthened the people with taxes ; artfully perfuaded the late king 
to make him prefents to an immenfe amount; ftolen confiderable 
fums, that had been deftined for the ufe of Edmund de Goth, a 
relation of the pope’s ; iffued various orders unauthorized by the 
command of his fovereign ; and maintained a traiterous correfpon- 
dence with the Flemings. 

« Such of thefe charges as were founded on faéts had been ads 
of the king, and not of the minifter; the reft were wholly unfup- 
ported by proof;—nor indeed did the count of Valois attempt to 
bring any proof; fo little regard did he pay, even to the forms of 
juftice, that he refufed to hear what the party accufed had to urge 
in his own defence. Marigny’s brothers however, the bifhop of 
Beauvais, and the archbifhop of Sens, ufed all their credit with the 
king, to obtain for him a permiffion, that had never been denied 
to the molt atrocious culprits—that of anfwering juridically to the 
various charges that had been brought againft him. The king, 
confcious that what he defired was jult, readily complied with it; 
he went ftill farther; enraged at finding nothing was produced 
againft the minifter but vague affertions, unfupported by proof, he 
exprefied his determination to do him juitice by immediately releaf- 
ing him from confinement; but he was prevented, by the inter- 
ference cf his uncle, from executing this laudable refolution: 
Charles had proceeded too farto retract, and his influence over the 
mind of his nephew was fuch, that he perfuaded him to let the 
matter reft for fome days, when he did not doubt of being able to 
convince him more fully of his minifter’s guilt. 

‘ He then proceeded to fuborn fome witneffes, who depofed that 
Alips de Mons, wife to Marigny, and the lady cf Canteleu, his 
filter, had had recourfe to withcraft in order to fave him, and that 
they had made the images of the king, the count of Valois, and 
fome of the barons, inwax. In thefe days of ignorance and fuper- 
ftition, it was believed that any operations performed on fuch 
images would affe& the perfons they reprefented ; and in the ancient 
chronicle of Saint Denis, it is gravely aflerted, that fo long as thefe 
had Jafted, the faid king, count, and barons, would have daily 
walted away, till they had died. Abfurd as this may appear, the 
two ladies were feized and confined in the prifon of the Louvre, and 
the magician, James de Lor, who had affifted them in their magic 
incantations, was committed to the Chatelet, with his wife, who 
was afterwards burned, and his fervant, who expired on a gibbet. 
A report was prefently propagated that de Lor had hanged himéelf 
in prifon 5 it is probable he had been privately ftrangled, Be that 
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es it may, his death was received as a proof of his guilt. Lewis 
was young, fimple, and inexperienced ; the waxen images were 
fhewn to him; the felf-infliéted punifhment of the magician was 
enforced; his credulity proved ftronger than his judgment; he 
withdrew his protection from Marigny, and configned him to the 
care and difpofal of his implacable foe. ; 

‘ The count of Valois, having now attained the fummit of his 
withes, aflembled a few barons and knights, at the wood of Vin- 
cennes, ordered the accufations to be read to them, and {pared no 
pains to convince them of their truth—without hearing any evt- 
dence, without admitting the prifoner to {peak in his defence, he 
was declared guilty of a}l the crimes that were laid to his charge, 
and, notwithftanding his rank, was fentenced to be hanged. This 
iniquitous fentence was execuced on the thirtieth of April, 1315, 
at break of day, (the time at which all executions were then per- 
formed,) and his body was afterwards fufpended on a gibbet at 
Montfaucon. 

‘ Charles was difappointed in his expectations of applaufe; no- 
thing is more common in the minds of the people than fudden tranfi- 
tions from rage to compaflion ; highly irritable, their refentment is 
eafily roufed; but deftroy its object, it inftantly fubfides, and they 
are the firft to accufe themlelves of injuftice. This was precifely the 
cafe with regard to Marigny; they had been dazzled by his {plen- 
dour, and had been eager to promote his downfal; when that was 
effected, they were moved by his misfortunes, and began to en- 
quire into the juftice of his condemnation. What to refentment 
had feemed clear, to compaffion appeared myfterious; the irregu- 
Jarity of the proceedings now ftruck them ina forcible point of 
view, and they loudly condemned thofe meafures, which before 
they had, as loudly, commended. The count of Valois himfelf, on 
his death-bed, acknowledged the injuftice of his own conduét, and 
the innocence of Marigny, whofe family was, at a fubfequent pe- 
riod, reinftated in all tne honours and poffeflions of which he had 
been unjuftly deprived.’ 


The delineation of characters being commonly confidered as 
one office of an hiftorian, we fhall copy Mr. G.’s account 
of Charles V. furnamed the Wife : 


‘ The French writers, in general, have beftowed the moft extra- 
vagant encomiums on Charles the Wife; Villaret, in particular, 
has reprefented him as the model of fovereigns; as ‘* the bett 
end greateft of princes ;”” as a monarch ** whofe every action was 
regulated by the idea that al! the happine{s of aking confifted in 
his ability to do good ;” and who, ‘* to the laft moment of his life, 
was Occupied in promoting the felicity of the flate, and in confulting 
the eafe of his people.”’"—By faithfully recording the tranfaétions of 
his reign, we have furnifhed the moft complete confutation of this 
Ul-founded eulogy. The conduct of Charles appears to have beea 
moft worthy of praife while he was encountering the Rorms of ad- 
verfity ; in refifling the torrent of fa&tion, he diiplayed a degree of 
prudence and political management, which, though frequently tinc- 
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tured with timid tV> cid credit to his underilanding. But on his 
acceflion to the throne, he adopted a {yltem of policy, founded ona 
dereliction of principles which fhouid ever be holden facred, and 
fupported alternately by violence and fraud. ihe monarch who 
employs and encourazes the arts of corruption Can be no friend to 
virtue ; the prince who commits a breach of faith, and violates a 
folemn obligation, at the call of interett or ambiuon, mult ever 
be confidered as the patron of vice. When a thirl for power forms 
the leading feature in the chara@ter of a king, we fhall feldom find 
him {fcrupulons in the means of attaining it. To procure an ex- 
tenfion of territory, by the means of conquell, was the principal 
object of Charles’s ambition; in the purfuit of that object his king. 
dom was'inceflant!y expofed to all the horrers of war, while his 
people were oppreficd with taxes, and perpetually harafled by the 
deflrudtive incurfions of an enemy rendeed furious by dis treachery; 
—in fhort, he reaped all the advantage, and they bore all the bur- 
den. He augmented, itis faid, the {fplendour of the throne which 
had been ob{cured by the imprudence or misfortunes of his imme- 
diate predeceflors ; but let it be remembered that the loftre which 
dazzles, diffrefés. Had his dominions been le{s extenfive, would 
his fabjects have been lefs happy?—was a queftion in the folution 
of which, had he exerted his w/dem, he weuld have prevented a 
vait effufion of blood, and have proved him/ielf deferving the appel- 
lation beftowed on him; but of Charles it might with juftice have 
been faid, 
‘© He hath a wifdom that doth guide his valour 
To act in fafety.” 

The aggrandifement he courted was per/enal, the danger attending 
its acquifition he prudently fhunned ; and, from the diftrefs it oc- 
cafioned, he was, by his ftation, exempted. | 

* As a friend to the arts, as a patron of the fciences, as the pro- 
moter of many ufeful regulations of internal police, Charles the Wife 
is entitled to praife; but how far he confulted the ea/e of his fub- 
jects, may be judged from the fruits of his economy, which, at his 
death, amounted to no lefs than feventeen millions of livres, equal 
in value to one hundred and feventy millions of the prefent money, 
and in effect, to eight hundred and fifty, or upwards of thirty-five 
miliions flerling ! When we confider that, on his acceffion to the 
throne, the kingdom was greatly impoverifhed, and that this enor- 
mous fum was faved during a long and expenfive war, may we not, 
without incurring the imputation of injuftice, conclude, that the 
neceflity of confulting the happinels cf the people formed no part of 
his political creed ?” 

[ To be continued. | E. 








Arr Il. New Travels in the United States of America. Performed 
in 1788, by J. P. Briflot de Warville, ‘l'ranflated from the 
French. 8vo. pp. 483. 6s. boards. Jordan. 1792. 

Ww E entered fomewhat largely into the merits of this work, 

: on its firft appearance in the original French; ait 
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reader will perceive, if he will confult vol. vi. New Series, 


p. $31: Appendix. . Hale 

The tranflator of this work has warmly characterized it in 
the following terms : 

‘ No traveller, I believe, of this age, has made a more vfeful 
prefent to Europe, than M.de Warville in the publication of the 
following Tour in the United States. The people of France will 
derive great advantages from it; as they have done from a variety 
of other labours of the fame induftriovs and patriotic author. Their 
minds are now Open to enquiry into the effects of moral and poli- 
tical {vitems, as their commerce and manufactures are to any im- 
provements that their unembarraffed fituation enables them to 
adopt. 

«Many people read a little in the preface, before they buy the 
book! and I fhall probably be accufed of being in the intereft of 
the Bookfeller, and of making an affertion merely to catch this fort 
of readers, when I fay that the Engiifh have more need of informa- 
tion on the real character and condition of the United States of 
America, than any other people of Europe; and efpecially when [ 
add, that his book is infinitely better calculated to convey that izforma- 
tion, than any other, or than all others of the kind that have hitherto 
appeared. 

‘ I do not know how to convince an Englith reader of the firft of 
thefe remarks; but the latter I am fure he will find true on perafing 
the work. 

‘ The fa&t is, we have always been furprizinzly ignorant both of 
the Americans and of their country. Had we known either the one 
or the other while they were colonies, they would have been fo at: 
this day, and probably for many days longer ; did we know them 
now, we fhould endeavour to draw that advantage from them that 
the natural and adventitious circumftances of the two countries 
would indicate to reafonable men. ‘There is no {pot on the globe, 
out of England, fo interelting for us to ftudy under all its connec- 
tions and relations, as the territory of the United States. Could we 
barter all the Canadas and Nova-Scotias, with all their modifica- 
tions and fubdivifions, for fuch an amicable intercourfe as might 
have been eftablifhed with that people fince the clofe of the war, we 
fhould have every reafon to rejoice in the change.’ 


Every tranflator may be expected to imbibe the fentiments 
of his original author, and to entertain high ideas of his merit; 
yet while we admit that minifters formed their notions of Ame- 
rica from delufive authorities, as he reprefents, we find fome 
difficulty in accepting M. Briffot as the only traveller whofe re- 
lations are deferving of credit. Our reafons for this hefitation 
will appear in the article to which we have above referred; we 
may add, on this occafion, that it is conftitutional in French 
writers to praife and cenfure with ardor, and that it is danger- 
ous to rely on the reprefentations of florid declaimers, Let us 
K 4 obferve 
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obferve how the writer treats his own countrymen in his pre- 
face, dated in April 1791: 

« Great God! fhall we have atchieved a revolution the moft in- 
conceivable, the molt unexpeéted, but for the fake of drawing from 
nihility a few intriguing, low, ambitious men, to whom nothing is 
facred, who have not even the mouth of gold to accompany their foul 
ofclay? Infamous wretches! they endeavour to excofe their weaknefs, 
their venality, their erernal capitulations with defpotifm, by faying, 
Thefe people are too much corrupted to be trufted with complete 
liberty. ‘They themfelves give them the example of corruption; 
they give them new fhackles, as if fhackles could enlighten and 
ameliorate men. 

‘ O Providence! to what deftiny referveft thou the people of 
France? They are good, but they are fiexible; they are credulous, 
they are enthufiallic, they are eafily deceived. How often, in their 
infatuation, have they applauded fecret traitors, who have advifed 
them to the molt perfidious meafures! Infatuation announces either 
a people whofe aged weaknefs indicates approaching diffolution, or 
an infant people, or a mechanical people, a people not yet ripe for 
liberty: for the man of liberty is by nature a man of reafon; he is 
rational in his applaufes, he is {paring in his admiration, if, indeed, 
he ever indulges this paflion; he never profanes thefe effufions, by 
Javifhing them on men who difhonour themfelves. A people de- 
graded to this degree, are ready to carefs the gilded chains that may 
be offered them. Behold the people of England dragging in the 
dirt that parliament to whom they owed their liberty, and crown- 
ing with laurels the infamous head of Monk, who fold them toa 
new tyrant. 

‘ I have fcrutinized thefe men, by whom the people are fo eafily 
infatuated. How few patriots was I able to number among them! 
How few men, who fincerely love the people, who labour for their 
happinefs and amelioration, without regard to their perfonal in- 
tereit! Thefe true friends, thefe real brothers of the people, are no# 
to be formed in thofe infamous gambling houfes, where the repre- 
fentatives fport with the blood of their fellow citizens; they are not 
found among thofe vile courtezans who, preferving their difpofition, 
have only changed their mak; they are not found among thofe pa- 
triots of a day, who, while they are preaching the Rights of Man, 
are gravely occupied with a gilded phaeton, or an embroidered vet. 
The man of this frivolous taite has never defcended into thofe pro- 
found meditations, which make of humanity, and the exercife of 
reafon, a conftant pleafure and a daily duty. The fimplicity of 
wants and of pleafures, may be taken as a fure fign of patriotifm. 
He that has few wants, has uever that of felling himfelf; while the 
citizen, who has the rage of oftentation, the fury of gambling, and 
of expenfive frivolities, is always to be fold to the higheft bidder; 
and every thing around him betrays his corruption. 

* Would you prove to me your patriotifm? Let me penetrate 
into the interior of your houfe. What! I fee your antichamber full 
of infolent lackies, who regard me with difdain, becaufe I am like 
Curius, 
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-¢ invomptis capillis: they addrefs you with the appellation of 
ner pte ftill ‘ote vain titles which liberty treads 
under foot, and you foffer it, and you call yourfelf a patriot !—{ 

netrate a little further: your cielings are gilded; magnificent 
vafes adorn your chimney pieces; I walk upon the richeft carpets ; 
the moft coflly wines, the moft exquifite difhes, cover your table; a 
crowd of fervants furround it; you treat them with haughtinefs :— 
No, you are not a patriot, the moft confummate pride reigns *@ 
your heart, the pride of birth, of riches, and of talents. With this 
triple pride, a man never believes in the doétrine of equality: you 
belie your confcience, when you proftitute the word patriot. 

« But whence comes this difplay of wealth? you are not rich. Is 
jt from the people? they are {till poor, Who will prove to me 
that it is not the price of their blood? Who will affure me that 
there is not this moment exifling, a fecret contract between you and 
the court? Who will affure me that you have not faid to the court, 
Truft to me the power which remains to you, and I will bring back 
the people to your feet; I will attach them to your car; I will en- 
chain the tongues and pens of thofe independent men who brave 
you. A people may fometimes be fubjugated without the aid of 
battilles. 

‘ J do not know if fo many pictures as every day ftrike our eyes, 
will convince us of the extreme difficulty of connecting public in- 
corruptibility with corruption of morals; but Il am convinced, that 
if we with to preferve our conftitution, it will be eafy, it will be ne- 
ceflary, to demoniftrate this maxim: ‘* Without private virtue, there 
can be no public virtue, no public fpirit, no liberty.” 

‘ But how can we create private virtue among a people who have 
jut rifen fuddenly from the dregs of fervitude, dregs which have 
been fettling for twelve centuries on their heads? 

‘« Numerous means offer themfelves to our hands; laws, inftruc- 
tion, good examples, education, encouragement to a rural life, 
parcelling of real property among heirs, refpect to the ufeful arts.’ 


We mean not to examine the merits of this work over again, 
and have no wifh to withdraw our former allowance of them; 
yet if we cite one more paflage, it may ferve as well for a farther 
fpecimen of the tranflation, as to fhew that men of warm 
imaginations are fometimes apt to indulge in rhapfodies on 
very fuperficial confideration of things. After defcribing the 
commercial fpirit of the Boftonians, the author adds, 

* You may judge from thefe details, that the arts, except thofe 
that refpe&t navigation, do not receive much encouragement here. 
The hiftory of the Planetarium of Mr. Pope is a proof of it. Mr. 
Pope is a very ingenious artft, occupied in clock-inaking. The 
machine which he has conitruéted, co explain the movement of the 
heavenly bodies, would aitonith you, elpecially when you confider 
that he has received no fuccour from Europe, and very little from 
books. He owes the whole to himfelf; he is, like the painter 
Trowbell, the child of nature. Ten years of his life have been 
Occupied in perfecting this Planetarium. He had opened a fub- 
{criptioa 
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fcription to recompence his trouble; but the fubfcription was never 
full. 

This difcoursged artift told me one day, that he was going to 
Perce to fell this machine, and to conitruct others. This country, 
faid he, is too poor to encourage the arts. ‘Thefe words, this coun. 
try is too poor, flruck me. I refi edled, that if they were pronounced 
in Europe, they might lead to wrong ideas of America; for the idea 
af poverty carries (hat of r: gS, of hur ger; and no country is more 
giflant from that fad condittun. When riches are centered in a few 
hands, thefe have a great fuperfluity ; and this fuperfl uity may be 

applied to their p! leafures, and r favour the agreeable and frivolous 
arts. When riches are equally divided in fociety, there is very little 
fuperfluity, and confequently little means cf en couraging the agree. 
ab eats. But which of thefe rwo countries is the rich, and which 
is the poor? According to the European ideas, and in the fenfe of 
Mr. Pope, it is the firft that is rich; but, tothe eve of reafon, itis 
not; for the other is the happ plelt. Hence it refults, that the ability 
of ‘giv Me ENCOUTAL CME nt to the agreenb! le arts, isa Sym 0m" of national 
calamity. 

This is not a conclufion drawn by mature refle&tion, buta 
flath of modern French philofophy. A people muft fecure a 
provifion of abfolute neceliaries, before they think of conveni- 
ences; and muft enjoy conveniences before they can indulge 
in the agreeable arts of life. Long exercife of the indifpenfable 
arts will ftock them with ufeful things ; which, if their inftitu- 
tions be wholefome, will make them in general eafy and even 
rich as a people, without fuppoling enormous pofleffions in 
individual hands, and the attendant milery of others. The 
Americans began with log-houfes; and are now in the pro- 
erefs to brick and fto ne, convenience and elegance: their at- 
tentions obferve the like progrefs, and expand with the ability 
of attainment. When agriculture, with its attendant arts, and 
commerce, have rendered them comfortable in all refpedts, 
they will then naturally afpire to, and encourage, works of in- 
genuity and polite arts; which, though as yet unfuitable and 
beyond their views, will then evince their profperity inftead of 
their decay. 

We are informed at the end, that this entertaining volume 
comprizes M. Briflov’s firft two volumes; his third, on the 
commerce of America, having been already publifhed in Eng- 
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that horrible monfter, the American alligator, or crocodile ; 
particularly the enormous fpecies that infefts the countries which 
our author vifited ; and which, after perufing his defcriptions, 
it is moft certain that we fhall never chufe to vifit.—We prefer 
our old fmoaky apartments in Grub-ftreet.—Let us, however, 
proceed with our journey, on pa er. ’ 

Excepting on fuch extraordinary occations as thofe that are 
mentioned in the preceding part of this article, travels in a wild 
country, remote from the ordinary haunts of men, afford no 
great variety of defcription. The river is wide or narrow, ra- 
pid or fmooth ; the land, high, low, or diveriitied 5 it is either 
open or woody, dry, or (wampy 5 with fuch other particulars 
as occur repeatedly in journals. ‘Ihe naturalift, however, 
will be gratified by lifis of fuch peculiar plants and trees as Mr, 
Bartram obferved, and with his remarks on the foil, or other 
local circumftances. The grandeur, indeed, of fome of the 
fcenes might well betray a warm imagination into rapturous 
effufions, which he occafionally indulges: but when he re- 
viewed thefe in his cooler moments, he might have brought the 
Janguage down nearer to the apprehenfions of readers who, not 
having viewed the fcenes, may find fome difficulty in exalting 
their fancies to the altitude of Azs admiration. 

Mr. Bartram is indeed fo enthufiaftically attached to rude 
nature, that he deplores the intrufions of cultivation, in the fol 
lowing {train : 

‘IT have often been affefted with extreme regret, at beholding the 
deftruction and devaftation which das been cominiited or indiferee:ly 
exercifed on thofe extenfive fruitful orange groves, cn the banks of 
St.Juan, by the new planters under the Brit:th government, fome 
hundred acres of which, ata fingle plantation, hive been entirely 
deftroyed, to make room for the indigo, cotton, corn, batatas, &c. 
or, as they fay, to exiirpate the mofquitces, alledging, that groves 
near the dwellings are haunts and fhelters for thofe perfecuting in- 
{eCts. Some plantatious have not a fingle tree landing; and 
where any have been left, it is only a {mall coppice or clump, na- 
kedly expofed and ceititute; perhaps fifty or an hundred trees, 
tanding near the dweiling-houfe, having no lofiy cool grove of 
expanfive live oaks, laurel magnolias, and palms, to thade and pro- 
tect them, exhibiting a mourstul fallow countenance; their native 
perfectly-formed and glofly-green foliage as if violated, defaced, 
and torn to pieces by the bleak winds, fzorched by che burning fun- 
beams in {ummer, and chilled by the winter frofts.’ 

This is a fimilar prejudice with that of a ftaunch antiquary, 
who would at any time oppofe a new improvement to preferve 
a favourite ruin, which ftocd in the way of its execution :—but 
fuch fanciful fuperftition ought not to impede the accommoda- 
tion of growing population: for, befide the motives for clear- 
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ing forefts, of which Mr. B. thinks fo little, he muft be philo- 
fopher enough to know that fuch extenfive groves are injurious 
to the climate, which the arts of clearing and cultivation render 
drier and more falubrious. ‘The favage alone might be ex- 
pected to lament the lofs of his hunting grounds; and if he be 
thus driven to betake himfelf to any kind of agriculture, he is 
made a more fociable and ufeful being by the alteration. On 
fuch a continent, there will always be groves enough for the 
botanift; who, if his refearches tend to ufeful purpofes *, will 
exhauft them before they feverally difappear. Swamps, cro- 
codiles, other wild beafts of prey, fnakes, lizards, mufquitos, 
rank grafs, weeds, and all their putridity, are unfriendly to man, 
and the enumeration of them is not very inviting to adventurers, 

Though, in two or three places, the author attempts a gene- 
ral character of the fouthern Indians, and more profefledly at 
the clofe of his work; yet a conviction that fuch fummary out- 
lines of charaéters are little to be trufted, inclines us rather to ins 
fer their difpofitions from their actual behaviour, related when 
the author was under no other impreffions than fuch as their 
jmmediate conduct left on him, ‘The following interview with 
a party of Indians may indicate how far they are yet diftant 
from cool reafon and fteady principles of action; and we may 
hence collet that, in their many vindictive difputes with us, 
or with the citizens of the United States, the fault is not likely 
to be always on the fide of the white people: 

* Ac the trading-houfe I found a very large party of the Lower 
Crecks encamped in a grove, jult without the pallifadoes. This 


was a predatory band of the Siminoles, confifting of about forty 
warriors deftined againft the Chattaws of Welt Florida. They had 





* Such, for inftance, as the culture of the plant which Mr. B. 
noted in an aquatic excurfion from Mobile, up Pearl river. * In my 
excurfions about this place, | obferved many curious vegetable prc- 
auctions, particularly a fpecies of Myrica(Myricainodora) : this very 
beautiful evergreen fhrub, which the French inbabitants call the Wax 
tree, grows in wet fandy ground about the edges of {wamps ; it rifes 
‘erect nine or ten feet, dividing itfelf into a multicude of nearly eret 
branches, which are garnifhed with many fhining deep green entire 
leaves of a lanceolate figure; the branches produce abundance of 
large round berries, nearly the fize of bird cherries, which are co- 
vered with a fcale or coat of white wax; no part of this plant pof- 
fefles any degree of fragrance. It is in high eftimation with the 
inhabitants for the produdtion of wax for candles, for which purpole 
at anfwers equally weil wiih bees-wax, or preferably, as it is harder 
and more Jafling in burning.’ If this information be not loofely 
given, and depending en report, here is adifcovery that merits atten- 
tion, even to the deitruction of as many orange groves as its prole- 
Cution may require, 
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jut arrived here from Sr. Auguttine, where they had been with a 
Jarge troop of horfes for fale, and furnifhed themfelves with a very 
\iberal {apply of {pirituous liquors, abous twenty kegs, each con- 
taining five gallons. . 

‘Thefe fons of Mars had the continence and fortitude to withftand 
the temptation of even tafting a drop of it until their arrival here, 
where they purpofed to fupply themfelves with neceflary articles to 
equip them for the expedition, and proceed on directly; but here 
meeting with our young traders and pack-horfe meo, they were 
foon prevailed on to broach their beloved ne&ar; which, in the 
end, caufed fome difturbance, and the confumption of molt of their 
liquor: for, after they had once got a fmack of it, they never were 
fober for ten days, and by that time there was but little left. 

«In a few days, this feftival exhibited one of the moft ludicrous 
bacchanalian fcenes that is poflible to be conceived. White and red 
men and women without diftinétion, paffled the day merrily with 
thefe jovial, amorous topers, and the nights in convivial fongs, dan- 
ces, and facrifices to Venus, as long as they could ftand or move; 
for in thefe froticks both fexes take fuch liberties with each other, 
and aét, without conftraint or fhame, fuch {ceres as they would ab- 
hor when fober, or in their fenfes; and would endanger their ears, 
and even their lives: but at laft their liquor running low, and being 
moftof them fick through intoxication, they became more fober ; 
and now the dejected lifelefs fots would pawn every thing they were 
in pefleffion of, for a mouthful of fpirits to fettle their ftomachs, as 
they termed it. This was the time for the wenches to make their 
market, as they had the fortitude and fubtilty, by diflimulation and 
artifice, to fave their fhare of the liquor during the frolick, and that 
by a very fingular ftratagem ; for, at thefe riots, every fellow who 
joins in the club, has his own quart bottle of rum in his hand, hold- 
ing it by the neck, fo fure, that he never lofes hold of it day or 
night, drunk or fober, as long as the frolick continues; and with 
this, his beloved friend, he roves about continually, finging, roar- 
ing, and reeling toand fro, either alone, or arm in arm with a bro~ 
ther toper, prefenting his bottle to every one, offering a drink; and 
is {ure to meet his beloved female if he can, whom he complaifantly 
begs to drink with him. Buc the modeft fair, veiling her face in a 
mantle, refufes, at the beginning of the frolick; but he prefles, and 
atlaft infifts. She being furnithed with an empty bottle, concealed 
in her mantle, at laft confents ; and taking a good long draught, 
blufhes, drops her pretty face on her bofom, and artfully difcharges 
the rum into her bottle, and by repeating this artifice, foon fills it: 
this the privately conveys to her fecret ftore, and then returns to the 
jovial game, and fo on during the feftival; and when the comic 
farce is over, the wench retails this precious cordial to them at her 
own price. 

* There were a few of the chiefs, particularly the Long Warrior 
their leader, who had the prudence and fortitude to refift the allur- 
ing temptation during the whole farce; but though he was a pow- 
erful chief, a king, and a very cunning man, he was nat able to 
controul thefe madmen, alihough he was acknowledged by the 
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Indians to hzve communion with po verful invifible beings or fpirits, 
and on that account eileemed worthy of homage and great refpea, 

‘ Afier the Indians became fober, they began to prepare for 
their departure. {n the morning early the Long Warrior and 
chicfs fent a meflenger to Mr, M‘Latche, defiring to have a talk 
with him upon matters of moment: accordingly, about noon they 
arrived. The conference was held in the piazza of the council 
houfe: the Long Warrior and chiefs who attended him, took their 
feats upon a jong bench adjoinirg the fide or front of the houfe, 
reaching the whole length of it, on one hand, and the principal 
white traders on the other, all on the fame fear. I was admined 
at this conference ; Mr. i‘Latche and the Long Warrior fat next 
to each other; my late companion, the old trader, and myfelf, fat 
next to him. 

« Vhe Long Warrior fpake; faying, that he and his companions 
were going to fight their enemies the Cha€taws; and that fome of 
his aflociates being in want of blankets, fhirts, and fome other ar- 
ticles, they declined fupplying themfelves with them at St. Auguf- 
tine, becaule they had rather ftick clofe to their old friend Mr. 
Spalding, and briog their buckfkins, furs, and other produce of 
their country (which they knew were acceptable) to his trading 
houfe, to purchafe what they wanted. But not having the fkins, 
&c. with them to pay for fuch things as they had occafion for, 
they doubred not, but that on their return, they should bring with 
them fufhicient not only to pay their debts, about to be contracted, 
but be able to make other confiderable purchafes, as the principal 
object of this expedition was hunting on the plentiful borders of the 
Chactaws. Mr. M‘Latche hefitating, and exprefling fome diffatif- 
faétion at his requelt, particularly at the length of time and great 
uncertaluty of obtaining pay for the goods, and moreover, his be» 
ing only an agent for Mcfirs. Spalding and Co. and the magnitude 
and unprecedented terms of the Long Warrior’s demands, required 
the company’s aflent and direétions before he could comply with 
their requeft. 

‘ This anfwer difpleafed the Indian chief; and I obferved great 
agitation and tumult in his paflions, from his a€tions, hurry and ra- 
pidity of {peech and expreflion. ‘Ihe old interpreter who fat by, 
afked me if I fully underflood the debate? I anfwered, that I ap- 
prehended the Long Waerrior was difpleafed ; he told me he was 
fo, and then recapitu!ated what had been faid refpecting his quel- 
tions, and Mr M‘Latche’s anfwer; adding, that upon his hefitation, 
he immediately replied, in feeming difguft, and great expreffions of 
anger, ** Do you prefume to refufe me credit? certainly you know 
whol am, and what power Lhave: bur perhaps you do not know, 
that if the matter required it, and I pleated, I could command and 
caufe the terrible thuncer, now rolling in the fkies above *, to de- 
fcend upon your head, in rapid fiery fhafts, and lay you proftrate at 
my feet, and confume your flores, turning them inftantly into duf 
-andafh-s.”” Mr. M‘Latche calmly replied, that he was fully {en- 
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fhle that the Long Warrior was a great man, a powerful chief of 
the bands of the refpe€able Siminoles ; that his name was terrible 
to his enemies, but flill he doubted if any man vpon earth had fuch 
ower, but rather believed that thunder and hightning was under 
the dire¢tion of the Great Spirit; but, however, fince we are not 
difpofed to deny your power, fupernatural influence and intercourfe 
with the elements and fpiritual agents, or withho'd the refpect and 
homage due to {o great a prince of the Siminoles, friends and allies 
to the white people; if you think fit now, in the prefence of us all 
here, command and cauie yon terrible thunder, with its rapid fiery 
fhafts, to deicend upon the top of that live oak in front of us, rend 
it in pieces, fcatter his brawny limbs on the earth, and confume 
them to afhes before our eyes, we will then own your fupernatural 
ower, and dread your di{pleafure. 

‘ After fome filence, the Prince became more calm and eafy; and 
returned for anfwer, that recollecting the former friend(hip and good 
vnderftanding, which had ever fubfifted betwrxt the white people 
and red people of the Siminole bands, and in particular, the many 
atts of friendfhip and kindnefs received from Mr. M‘Latche, he 
would overlook this affront; he acknowledged his reafoning and 
expoftulations to be juft and manly; that ke fhould fupprefs his ree 
fentment, and withhold bis power and vengeance at prefent. Mr. 
M‘Latche concluded, by faving, that he was notin the leaft inti- 
midated by his threats of deftroying bim with thunder and light- 
ning, neither was he difpofed, in any manner, to dilpleafe the 
Simineles, and fhould certainly comp!y with his requifitions, as far 
ashe could proceed without the advice and diredtions of the com- 
pany; and finally agreed to fupply him and his followers with fuch 
things as they ftood moft in need of, fuch as fhirts, blankets, and 
fome paints, one half to be paid for direétly, and the remainder to 
ftand on credit until their return from the expedition, This deter- 
mination entirely fatished the Indians. We broke up the conference 
in periect amity and good humour, and they returned to their camp, 
and in the evening, ratified it with feaiting and dancing, which 
continued all next day with tolerable decorum. An occurrence 
happened this day, by which | had an opportunity of obferving 
their extraordinary veneration or dread of the rattle-{nake. 1 was, 
in the forenoon, bufy in my apartment in the council-houfe, draw- 
ing fome curious flowers; when, on a fudden, my attent‘on was 
taken off by a tumult without, at the Indian camp. I ltepped to 
the door opening to the piazza, where ] met my friend the o!d in- 
terpreter, who informed me, that there was a very large rattle- 
fnake in the Indian camp, which had taken pofiefiion of ir, having 
driven the men, women, and children out; and he heard them fay- 
ing, that they would fend for Puc-Pupgy (for that was the name 
agg Meare given me, fignifying the Flower Flunter) to kill 

im out of their camp. J anfwered, that | defired 
to have nothing to do with him, apprehending fome difagreeable 
ond i FB, - manned ” = po mp and quiet, 
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approaching and calling for Puc-Puggy. Starting up to efcape 
from their fight by a back door, a party, confilting of three young 
fellows, richly drefled and ornamented, flepped in, and with a 
countenance and a¢tion of noble fimplicity, amity, and complaj. 
fance, requefled me to accompany them to their encampment, [ 
defired them to excufe me at this time; they pleaded and entreated 
me to go with them, in order to free them from a great rattle-fnake 
which had entered their camp; that none of them had freedom or 
courage to expel him: and underitanding that it was my pleafure 
to collect all their animals and other natural productions of their 
land, defired that 1 would come with them and take him away, and 
that I waswelcometo him. Tat length coniented, and attended on 
them to their encampment, where ] beheld the Indians greatly dif. 
turbed indeed. The men, with fticks and tomahawks, and the 
women and children, colle&ed together at a diflance in affright and 
trepidation, whilft the dreaded and revered ferpent leifurely tra. 
verfed their camp, vifiting the fire-places from one to another, 
picking up fragments of their provifions, and licking their platters, 
The men gathered around me, exciting me to remove him: being 
armed with a lightwood knot, I approached the reptile, who in- 
ftantly collected himfelf in a vaft coil, (their attitude of defence ;) 
I caft my miffile weapon at him, which luckily taking his head, dif. 
patched him inftantly, and laid him trembling at my feet. I took 
out my knife, fevered his head from his body ; then turning about, 
the Indians complimented me with every demonftration of fatisfac- 
tion and approbation for my heroifm, and friendfhip for them. I 
carried off the head of the ferpent bleeding in my hand as a trophy 
of viétory; and taking out the mortal fangs, depofited them care- 
fully amongft my collections. I had not been long retired to my 
apertment, before I was again roufed from it by a tumult in the 
yard; and hearing Puc-Puggy called on, I ftarted up, when in- 
flanily the old interpreter met me again, and told me the Indians 
were approaching in order to fcratch me. I afked him for what! 
he anfwered, for killing the rattle-fnake within their camp. Be- 
fore I could make any reply, or effect my efcape, three young fel- 
lows finging, arm in arm, came up to me. | oblerved one of the 
three was a young prince, who had, on my firft interview with bim, 
declared himfelf my friend and protector, when he told me, that if 
ever occafion fhould offer in his prefence, he would rifk his life to 
defend mine or my property. ‘This young champion {tood by his 
two affociates, one on each fide of him: the two affecting a counte- 
nance and air of difpleafure and importance, inttantly prefenting 
their fcratching inftruments, and flourifhing them, fpoke boldly, 
and faid, that I was too heroic and violent ; that it would be good 
for me to lofe fome of my blood to make me more mild and tame; 
and for that purpofe they were come tofcratch me. They gaye me 
no time to expoilulate or reply, but attempted to lay hold on me, 
which I refilted; and my friend, the young prince, interpofed and 

ufhed them off; faying, that I was a brave warrior and his friend; 
that they fhould not infult me; whea inftantly they altered theif 
couctenance and behaviour: they all whooped in chorus, took me 
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. the hand, clapped me on the fhoulder, and laid their 
gh ‘oes breafts in token of fincere friendthip, and laughing 
aloud, faid, I was a fincere friend to the Siminoles, a worthy and 
brave warrior, and that no one fhould hereafter attempt to injure 
me. They then all three joined arm in arm again and went off, 
(houting and proclaiming Puc-Puggy was their friend, &c, Thus 
st feemed that the whole was a ludicrous farce, to fatisfy their (fuper- 
flitious ) people, and appeafe the manes of the dead rattle-{nake. 

‘The next day was employed by the Indians in preparations for 
their departure, fuch as taking up their goods from the trading 
houfe, collecting together their horfes, making up their packs, &c. 
and the evening joyfully {pent in fongs and dances. .'The fucceed- 
ing morning afver exhibiting the war farce they decamped, proceed- 
ing on their expedition againft their enemy.’ 

On a return from the city of Mobile, Mr. B. did not, it 
feems, care to truft himfelf in the power of thefe Lower Creeks, 
or Siminoles; and he gives fufficient reafons for his caution: 

‘I prepared to fet off again to Augufta in Georgia, through the 
Creek nation, the only practicable way of returning by land, being 
fruftrated of purfuing my intended rout which I had meditated, 
through the territories of the Siminoles or Lower Creeks, they being 
a treacherous people, lying fo far from the eye and controul of the 
nation with whom they are confederate, that there had lately been 
depredations and murders committed by them at the bay of Apa- 
Jache, on fome families of white people who were migrating from 
Georgia, with an intention of fettling on the Mobile.’ 

He neverthelefs declares, in another place, that ‘ the vifage, 
adtion, and deportment of the Siminoles, form the moft ftriking 
picture of happinefs in this life ; joy, contentment, /ove, and friend- 
hip, without guile or affeétation, {eem inherent in them, or pre- 
dominant in their vital principle, for it leaves them but with the 
laft breath of life.’ 

His charater of the Upper Creeks, or Mufcogulges, con- 
cludes with the following emphatic words: * Do we want 
wifdom or virtue ? Jet our youth then repair to the venerable 
councils of the Mufcogulges.’ 

If we can fafely infer any thing from the whole, it is that 
thefe Indians may be good fort of people while their paffions 
are dormant, an¢ while they are without ftrong liquors. 

The reader will find many defcriptions of natural objeéts, 
plants, and animals, peculiar to America, that we have not room 
to point out ; and if the author does not intereft us with pro- 
found inveftigations, he is throughout an amufing and intelli- 
gent obferver. In fome of his defcriptions, however, many 
teaders will, no doubt, think his language fomewhat too luxus 
tant and poetical; of which we have given a ftriking fpeci- 
men, in his extraordinary account of the crocodile, or alligator, 
Rey, Fez, 1793. | as 
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as he indifcriminately terms that horrid animal: fee our 
Review for the preceding month. N 
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Art. 1V. Thoughts on Moral Government and Agency, and the 
Origin of Moral Evil; in oppofition to the Docirine of Abfolute, 
Moral, Chriftian, and Philofophical Neceffity. Allo Strictures 
on Dr. Priefticy’s Correfpondence with Dr. Price on the fame 
Subject. By L. Butterworth, Author of a Treatife on Natural 
and Revealed Religion. 8vo. pp.357- 5s. Boards. Whiel- 
don and Co... 1792. 


THs attempt to refute the doétrine of philofophical neceflity, 

though drawn out to a great length, requires only a brief 
and general notice. ‘Ihe work contains little which thofe who 
are well read in this controverfy will think new, or which the 
neceflarian will not judge to have been already fatisfactorily ans 
{wered. 

The argument, on which Mr. B. appears chiefly to reft, is, 
that moral action is not produced by the impulfe of external 
motives, but by the internal principle of felf-love. He main- 
tains that the principle of determination is within the mind of 
man, and makes his liberty to confift in a&ling from himfelf, 
without being put into motion or directed by another. What- 
ever external circumi{tances lead men to action, he admits to 
be the occafion, but not the adive caufe; this muft be fought in 
the mind itfelf, which, without a certain predifpofition within 
itfelf, would find no motives in external objeéts :—but it will 
not, we imagine, be allowed by the neceflarian, that the queftion 
in difpuie is, whether the exercife of volition be the effect of 
external impulfe or internal difpofition? but, whether the voli- 
tion invariably and neceflarily follows the prefent apprehenfion 
of good? and that it does fo, this writer appears to us to have 
conceded, in granting that men uniformly act from motives 
which originate in felf-love. 

A general idea of Mr. B.’s manner of thinking on this fubjedt, 
may be obtained from his fummary of the doctrine of moral 
agency, at, the conclufion of his work: 
© The doctrine of Moral Azency is founded on the immutable and 
folid bafis of incontrovertible facts; {uch asmon the Nature and 
Perfections of the Moral Governor, his goodnefs, holinefs, redti- 
tude, infinite intelligence, and immutability, which renders it im- 
poflible for God to be the efficient caufe of the finful condu& of his 
rational creatures:+on the Nature, Properties, and Situation of 
Moral Agents, poftefl-d of a moral faculty, moral fenfe, confciouf- 
ne({s, liberty, felf-moving, telf acting agency, and having the pria- 
ciple that determines their actions in themfelves;—and on being 
piaced, originally, in a flate of prebaticn or trial, which clearly 
proves them to be Moral Agents: —on the Nature of Moral Govern- 
13 ment; 
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ment, being a government by law, and neither by agency nor in- 
fing, which government perfectly accords with providential go- 
yernment; aod is aclear proof of Moral Agency:—on the Nature 
of Meral Evil, which is not relative only, but real, and as fuch, 
diametrically oppofite to the perfections of the Moral Governor, 
and, therefore, could not originate in him, as a God of immaculate 
holine{, and tpotlefs purity; for impurity cannot be derived from 
purity; and confequently it muft have been the work of a Moral 
Agent:—on tne Do&rine of Rewards and Punifhments, which 
evidently fhews, that every man’s aétions are his own, In a proper 
fenfe, and not afcribeable to fome other agency :—-on the Poflibility 
of a peccable, finite, mutable creature, finning of itfelf, without the 
aid of avy other agent, when left to the freedom of its own will: --on 
the Giving of laws, with proper fanGions to excite to obedience :—on 
Promifes made to the obsdient, to encourage them to continue fted- 
fait in the pach of duty:—on ‘Ibreatenings addreffed co the finner 
to ftop his wicked courfe, that he might not continue to rebel :— 
on the Gofpel of Salvation through a Redeemer; which fully proves, 
that men are Moral Agents, and have contrated guilt, which re- 
quired the blood of atonement, to make {:tisfaCion for the injuries 
which they have done: —and, on the Final Judgment of the laft day ; 
for, if there be no mora! agency, there can be no judgment. (Who 
ever yet pretended to judge the conduct of any one that was nota 
Moral Agent?) 
¢ And what have the defenders of Neceffarianifm to fet in oppo- 
fition to the doctrine of Moral Agency, founded on all thefe facts, 
faéts that can never be overturned as long as the word of God con- 
tinues to be the ftanding rule of the Chriitian’s faith: fo long as God 
himfelf continues to be the Morat Governor, even co all eter- 
nity. In oppofition to the doctrine of Moral Agency, they bring 
forward the fuppofition, that God has Jaid an univerfal fcheme of 
Providence, which includes in it ail the actions of men, and every 
event dependent thereon ;—they deny /e/f agency to man, reprefent 
him as a machine turned by a foreiga power; and, becaufe they 
can find no other being to turn this thinking machire, they attri- 
bute this bufinefs to the Deity, and fuppofe, that he has decreed all 
the ations of men; which decree, they endeavour to prove by 
God’s foreknowledge, alledging, that he cou'd not foreknow the 
actions of free agents, nor thofe future events dependent on them; 
and from hence conclude, that he muit have decreed all the adtions 
of mankind, or included them in his univerfal {cheme of Providence, 
which is the fame thing.—Afk them why he could not foreknow 
the aétions of free agents? They fay, he has no evidence by which 
to foreknow them, except he decreed them; and, therefore, he 
mult have decreed them at all events! —Afk them to prove, that he 
has decreed al] things, and they refer you to his foreknowlege! Atk 
them to prove his foreknowledge, and they refer you to his de- 
Crees, initead of founding Foreknowledge on its only proper bafis, 
Goo’s Inrinite INTELLIGENCE!! 


Several particulars, enumerared in the former part of the 
preceding quotation, are difcufled at large in diftin® feGtions. 
L. 2 The 
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The work appears to us to be written with more perfpicuity of 
method and language, than ftrength of argument. E 
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Art. V-. Sele& Orations, and other important Papers, relative to 
the Savedifo Academy; founded by his prefent (late) Majefty 
Goiltavus iif. March 20, 1786. TTranflated from the Swedith 
Language by N.G.Agander. 4to. pp.104. 73. 6d. Boards. 
Johnfon. 1791. 


A: this publication is not fanctioned by the authority of the 

academy, no blame can be imputable to that fociety in 
confequence of the poverty of its contents. In truth, the im- 
portant papers, which are mentioned in the title, are not found 
in the body of the work: but what could be expected from a 
few inaugural orations and difcourfes, fpoken by the King on 
inftituting the academy, or by members on their admiffion into 
it? What fcope for their eloquence had the new academi-: 
cians, but to return thanks for honours received, to exprefs 
their fenfe of their own unworthinefs, and their gratitude to 
their munificent patron? All this has been very fully per- 
formed, and fomething more, though not much, has been 
added.— After a very flowery explanation of a highly em- 
blematical frontifpiece, follows an oration delivered by his 
facred majefty Guftavus IL].—Guftavus was always accounted. 
an orator; and he here feems to have done what a man could 
do, who was required to name fuch of his fubjeéts as he had 
feleted as members of his new inftitution, and to fay fome- 
thing complimentary in favour of each. He muft have gained 
the end which an orator has in view; for, doubtlefs, his hearers 
were gratified. 

We are next prefented with an oration delivered on the an- 
niverfary of the birth-day of Guftavus Adolphus, by M, de 
Rofenftein. 

In this oration, M. de R. informs the members of what is 
expected from their labours. ‘They are to furnifh a grammar 
and a complete dictionary of their language. 

‘ We are bound,’ continues the fpeaker, ‘ to the utmoft of our 
power to maintain the genuine character of the language, which, 
like the nation, is mafculine, bold, elevated, and ferious. We are 
bound to exhibit in our works an example of refpect for religion, 
for the government, for the nation, and for morality; to prevent, 
as far as depends upon our activity and influence, youthful genius 
from being deluded by the ignis fatuus of fugitive fame, and facri- 
ficing to the ambition of wit, the intereft of religion, the fentiments 
of decency, and the duties of a citizen.’ 

One other duty {till remained to be recommended to the 


attention of the academy: the prefervation of tafte. This leads 
the 
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the orator into an inquiry concerning the principles of tafte; 
and he decides that * the foundations of tafte are certain ; and 
her temple refts on two immoveable pillars—Feeling, which 
invents without the aid of reflection ; and Reafon, which fub- 
‘dts every thing to her inquiry.’ 
This a 7 teeth jk confidered in an eflay written 
by the fame author, entitled, Obfervations on Taite and Po- 
lite Literature. A view is here taken of the fluGtuation of 
opinion refpecting the Belles Lettres; of which, however, the 
author contends, the principles are as certain as thofe of the 
generality of fciences.—The objections to the tendency of 
slite literature are next confidered: as well as the different 
theories on this fubject. We here meet with the following re- 


marks ; , 

¢ In what fhould the theory of Polite Literature confit, but in its 
being a picture of the impreffions which nature makes upon our 
fenfes; our feelings, emotions, paflions; and of their power of ex- 
citing approbation or difguft, pleafure or pain? It is the art of dif, 
criminating the various taftes of different nations, ages, ranks, and 
perfons; an enquiry into the means of affecting the mind with de- 
light or admiration. The groundwork of the whole is the know- 
ledge of mankind, derived from a comprehenfive experience. Dy 
afording matter for inveftigation, elegant compofitions, and the 
hiltory of polite learning, will exercife the judgment, and give an 
idea of particular and general tafte. Not intended as legiflators, 
great authors will ferve only as models and guides. 

‘ If any one, however, imagines that fuch a theory will terminate 
all differences of opinion; if he thinks laws can be eftablithed, 
by which authors may infallibly be taught to pleafe univerfally, and 
to efcape the fhafts of criticifm, neither this fubje&t nor my plan has 
been fufficiently underftood. 

‘ Doubts and difputes will ever exift refpeling the liberty of 
human opinion. A thorough knowledge of thele difputes and of 
their origin, however valuable an acquifition, is not fufficient. 
Principles alone, duly afcertained, will enable us to form equitable 
judgments, to approve at leaft what we do not highly admire, and 
to give every author his due tribute of commendation. Diffidence 
in maintaining our own fentiments, and refpeét for thofe of others, 
will be the refule of this theory. Anticipating the effect of their 
works, authors may forefee when they will be generally read, or 
when an attention to them will be confined to a certain clafs of 
mankind. Confoled by the applaufe of fome for the difregard of 
others, they will not pant for an unattainable degree of fame, but 
direé&t their views toa degree of perfection which may enfure to 
them the efteem of an enlightened pofterity.’ 


M. de Rofenftein next infifts on the advantages which may 
be derived from a theoretical knowlege of elegant learning ; 


and concludes with an anfwer to fome objections againft the 
elects of literature on fociety. 
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The next paper contains a difcourfe delivered by N. L, §j. 
6berg, on his admiffion into the Swedifh Academy. 

The tone of this declamatory piece may be judged from the 
following paragraphs : 

‘ Homer is the greateft prodigy in the reign of genius. In no 
man did the poetic fire burn with equal conftancy. In other writers 
the flame of genius is only vifible by intervals. The major part of 
even their moft mafterly compofitions, is filled with the play of 
words, with quaint points, with all thofe inferior graces, which 
can never reach the fublimity of genius; but thofe ebullitions of a 
poetic fancy, which agitated other authors in the compofition of 
their beft works, appear, in the breaft of Homer, to have operated as 
an uniform principle. If this be true, he was the motft fortunate of 
men. In other writers it is too vifible, that the foul, which api- 
mates their works, is not that principle which actuates the whole of 
their conduét. It is only by extraordinary efforts, that they can be 
elevated above their daily fphere of action. The caufe of this is 
obvious, Converfation with other men is, at prefent, the principal 
obje& of all our ftudies. In order to pleafe the multitude, we mutt 
refemble them; and in the efforts of a vulgar ambition, the fire of 
genius will confequently be extinguifhed. ‘There is reafon to be. 
lieve, that Homer, ever tranfported beyond himfelf, or removed 
from the circle of common Iife, had very little intercourfe with his 
contemporaries. His two poems, the nobleft monuments of human 
genius, appear to have been written, from firit to laft, without 
effort, as if they had been diated by fome fuperior intelligence, 
There is reafon to believe, that they would have appeared, even had. 
the haman underftanding never been able to comprehend them, 
Homer {feems to have appeared on the {tage of exiltence, to produce 
the Jliad and Odyfley, aad then to expire.’ 

Of Tacitus it is faid, that 

* Did a man embrace in his memory the literature of the whole 
world, {till would Tacitus be new to him. Without obfcurity, na- 
tural or itudied, he affords his readers the grateful pleafure of 
paufing at every phrafe to difcover his meaning. But it is only in 
his native tongue, that we can prove this pleafure. All the modera 
Janguages of Europe are too methodical in their movements, and 
too itrictly limited in the meaning of their words, to admit his 
poignant equivogue.’ 

The volume clofes with a difcourfe delivered by the Senator 
Count T. G. Oxenttierna, on his admiffion. It contains 2 
fhort, but pleafing, view of the advantages likely to refult to 
Sweden from the eftablifhment of the new academy. ~~ 

Such are the contents of the papers> before us, which, if 
confidered as cuftomary difcourfes delivered by new members 
on their admifion, or {poken at anniverfary meetings, may bé 
faid to be pleafing compolitions: but which, if they are to be 
viewed as monuments erected to the fame of the academy, !e- 
flect little Juftre on Swedihh literature. 

For 

















For an account of two former works tranflated from the 
Swedifh by M. Agander, fee the Appendix to our 81ft volume, 
p. 641~ ( Melanges de Litterature Suedoife ;) and the Appendix 
|. ii. New Series, p. 572. (Abregé del’ Hiftoire de Suede.) 
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Art. VI. Caernarvonfoire. A Sketch of its Hiftory, Antiquities, 
Mountains, and Productions. Intended as a Pocket Companion 
to thole who make the Tour of that County. vo. pp. 127. 
2s. 6d. fewed. Debrett. 1792. 


s topographical works of this kind muft have the informa- 
tion of ftrangers more in view than the amufement of the 
native inhabitants, to be deftitute of a map is a deficiency 
{carcely to be compenfated by the moft ample defcriptions ; and 
when we receive only fhort fketches of defcription, the want of 


the engraver is felt more fenitbly. 

Caernarvonfhire, the north- wefternmoft corner of the con- 
tinent of Wales, is repreiented as the moft elevated county in 
the principality. 

‘ The length of Czernarvonfhire is nearly fixty miles; but the 
breadth in the broadeit part does not exceed twenty. ‘Lhe number 
of its inhabitants has never been calculated with any exactnefs; yet 
the general opinion is, that it contains twenty thoufaad fouls. Here 
are fixty-eight parifhes, and fix market-towns; and the whole is 
divided into four hundreds or cantreds, and ten comots, 

‘ This county claims precedency to every other in Wales, 
for the loftinefs of its mountains, and the multitude of its emi- 
nences. They occupy almoit the whole extent, in a curved, fer- 
rated chain, from the promontory of Ormfhead eafterly to Bardfey 
ile, a ragged rock, in the weft. All the fpace 1s abundantly di- 
verfified with bare and itupendous elevations, with wide gaping 
cha(ms of favage afpe@, with pleafant incurvetions of fome fertility, 
with rich bottoms, and fome abrupt and fome gentle flopes and {wells. 
This is now the general appearance of Caernarvonthire, taken from 
almoft every point of view. Its antiquity is neceflarily obfcure, 
and the hiflorical accounts of the county prior to the commencement 
of the eighth century furnith no fatisfaétory regiiter of events, 
The lower glens, and the fhelving ikirts of the mountains, were 
undoudtedly the firft parts inhabited ; and this fetsiement probably 
commenced as foon as the reft of Wales: but the advence upwards 
into the hills has been gradual; the eite&t of population, and the 
increafed value of land: indeed, no boundary is yet fixed to the 
cultivated ground, as continual incroachmenis are made on the 
heaths and commons. The improved parts of the county now oc- 
Cupy nearly the half of the fuperficies; and perhaps in apes to come 
almott the whole furface, wherever any mould is leit, may be 
brought to a ftate of artificial pafturage, if not of cumberfome til- 
lage. {n thefe mountains theaction of the plough is often {fo laboricus: 
the declivities are frequeatly fo “ea that the farmers are conitrained 
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to work their furrows lengthwife, though this direCtion is attended 
with the inconvenience of lodging water between them. The dwellers 
of the upland call the low lands yr Hendre; that is, the old habj- 
tations, from being the original abode of the inhabitants. 

‘ The mountains in the {pace from Conway to Caernarvon feem 
embofomed in one another; but from the Anglefey fhore they af. 
fume a more regular appearance; range rifing upon range, in three 
gradations. ‘lhe lower valleys and fides to the firft {well are in ge. 
neral fertile, temperate, and habitable. The fecond range affords 
pafturage and fuel; fuch as long grafs, peat, and furze: this line 
is of a raw temperature, and very frequently overfpread with a mift, 
arifing from the humidity of the foil and its fituation, which is be- 
tween the foft warmth of the vale and the fevere rigour of the fum- 
mits. The highelt ridge comprifes in it the nature of the frigid 
zone; the air is keen and rarefied, and fnow ufually prevails there 
more than half the year. It produces fome coarfe grafs and patches 
of heath, and fome {pots altogether bare of any herbage. The 
rocks here and there, where expofed to winds and florms, are naked 
even of mould; the outer coat being carried away by tempetts, or 
{wept otf by the violence of the wintry deluge. In orher places of 
fharp declivity, huge flips of rocks have flidden down, and rugged 
precipices and vaft fkeletons of the mountain aftonifh the beholder, 
The inhabitants of this region are all migratory: as foon as the 
mountain puts on its hoary cap of fnow, the fheep and the goat de- 
fcend to a more temperate climate. When it rains mildly in the 
lower diftri€ts of the mountain, it oftentimes fnows with feverity on 
the heights. In their refpeétive places I fhall be more particular on 
fome of the moft noted mountains of this county.’ 


A country of fuch rude appearance muft, at certain feafons 
efpecially, afford many awful fcenes of terrific grandeur; and 
though fome of them are defcribed as highly picturefque, we 
imagine they muft, on the whole, be more pleafing to the 
vifitor than to the inhabitant: to the former, this fketch muft 
prove an acceptable guide; and unlefs romantic Jandfcapes be 
valued for their diftance, the admirers of them may find that they 


need not go out of their own country for the higheft gratifica 
tion in this ftyle. N 





Art. VII. Dramatic Pieces from the German. 1. The Sifter: a 
Drama, by Goethe, Author of the Sorrows of Werter. 2. The 
Converfation of a Father with his Children, by Gefner, Author 
of the Death of Abel. 3. The Set of Horfes, a dramatic Piece, 


by Emdorff. 8vo. pp.218. 4s. Boards. Creech, Edinburgh; 
Cadell, London. 1792. 


rue author of the firft of thefe trifles is principally known 
to the Englifh reader by his novel, called The Sorrows of 
Werter ; another piece by him was alfo lately introduced ta 


public notice ;—an unqualified panegyric on the turbulent and 
heade 
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headftrong Ulric de Hutten*. In the prefent performance, he 
feems to have curbed the violence of his imagination, and to 
have attempted to amufe us with reprefentations of fimplicity 
and tendernefs: his fimplicity, however, is too artificial; and 
his tendernefs does not fuficiently refemble nature. 

William is in love with a widow, who dies, leaving under 
his protection an infant daughter;—it appears not very pro- 
bable that this daughter fhould be brought up as the fifter of 
the man who was to have married her mother, and that Wil- 
liam’s moft particular friend fhould be fo far deceived as to 
make addrefles to her under that title. On this circumftance, 
however, turns the plot of the piece. ‘I’o thofe, who will not 
be fhocked at the improbability of the incidents, the dialogue 
may poflibly afford fome pleafure. 

The fecond picce, by Gefner, cannot ftrifily be called dra- 
matic; it is 2 pleafing dialogue on the danger of dilregarding 
the laws. We felect the following fpecimen, as it is rather a 


detached part : 

‘ So far my father had proceeded in his narrative, when he was 
interrupted by the arrival of Dr. Biffei, the friend and phyfician of 
our houfe; who, having inquired after the ftate of my father’s 
bealth, and felt his pulfe, having added fomething to his regimen, 
and deduSted fomethiny from it,—took a feat, and began to chat 
with us. 

‘ My facher made inquiries about feveral of his patients; amon 
the reft, concerning an old rogue of a fteward 6f Mr. Mefanger, 
formerly mayor of the town, who had much perplexed and hurt his 
matter’s affairs, forged bil!s in his name, deitroyed writings of im- 
portance, embezz'ed confiderable fums, and in fhort committed a 
number of rogueries ; of which the greaceit part having been proved 
opon him, he was then upon the eve of lofing at leaft his reputation, 
and property, and perhaps his life too. ‘his affair at that time 
engaged the whole province.—-The Dodtor faid the fellow was very 
ill; yet he was not without hopes of curing him. 

‘ Father. ‘That will be doing him a bad piece of fervice. 

a Diderot, the Son. And into the bargain, doing a very bad 
action. 

‘ Do&. A bad aftion? I fhould be glad to hear your reafons for 
that opinion, if you pleafe? 
iy Diderot, the Son. My reafons are, that, I think, there are vil- 
‘ains enough in the world, and that there is no need to detain fuch 
as are about to leave it. 

‘ Do&, My bufinefs is to cure, not to judge him. I will cure 
him, becaufe that is my trade, the magiftrates may afterwards have 
him hanged, fince that is theirs. 

. Diderct, the Son. But, Door, there is a calling common to every 
200d citizen, to you as well as me, and that is, to exert ourfelves 
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* See Review, New Series, vol.ii. p. 88. 
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to the utmoltin the fervice of the public. Now I can never cop. 
ceive what good can be done to the public, by preferving the life of 
a criminal, from whom the laws would have freed us in a thort 
time. 

‘ Do. Bat, pray, who is to pronounce him a criminal? Am I? 

¢ Diderot, the Son. No; but his actions. 

© Doe:. Ard who is to judge of the nature of his ations? Am I? 

© Diderot, the Son. No, Doégtor, but permit me to alcer the cafe 
alittle: Jet us fuppofe a criminal, whofe crimes are notorious, to 
be taken ill; you are called; you go’in a hurry; the curtains are 
endrawn, and you difcover a Cartouche, or Nivet. Would you 
cure ether of them? 

« Dr. Biflei, after hefitating a moment, anfwered refolutely, that 
he would; he would forget the name of his patient, and only con- 
cern hinvfelf about his difeafe, it being that alone upon which he 
had any right to decide; for, if he were to go one ftep farther, 
there was no knowing where to ftop. If it were neceffary that ap 
éxamination into the coodu& and morals of a patient fhould pre. 
cede a phyfician’s prefcription, men’s lives would foon become the 
vidlims of ignorance, paffion, and prejudice. What you apply 
to Nivet, a Moliniit would apply to a janfenift, and a Papift toa 
Proteftant. It you keep me from Cartouche’s bed, a fanatic will 
drive me from that of an Atheiit. It gives us trouble enough to 
fix the dofe of our medicine, without fubmitting to the drudgery of 
determining whether the meafure of our patient’s fins allow us to 
employ our remedies or not. | 

‘ But, Doétor, replied I, fuppofe, after the completion of your 
cure, the firft ufe he fhould make of his recovery, wer> to murder 
your friend, what would you fay to that? Lay your hand upon 
your heart, and tell me, would you not repent your having cured 
him? Would you not exclaim with indignation, awvhy did I give 
him my affiftance? why did I not leave him to die? And would not 
that reflection be {uflicient to embitter the remainder of your life? 

‘ Do&. My grief certainly would be exceflive ; but ftill I fhould 
have no remorfe of con{cience. 

* Diderot, the Son. And what remorfe of confcience could you 
have, for, I will nor fay, Aéil/ing a mad dog, that is not the cafe 
here; but only for /ufering {uch an animal to die? Come, Doétor, 
I have a little more courage than you, and am not to be led aftray 
by empty fophiftry. Suppote me for once a phyfician: Upon look- 
ing at the patient to whom I am called, I difcover a villain; I ad- 
drefs him as follows: Execrable wretch! die, I entreat you, as foon 
as poflib!e; you can do no better either for yourfelf or others. I 
know very well what would remove the pleurify that now torments 
you; butI fhall be very careful not to prefcribe it. I am not fuch 
an enemy to my country, as to reltore you to it, and to prepare’ for 
myfelf a fource of endlefs forrow in the freth crimes which you 
would commit. I will not be a partaker of your wickednefs. Were 
a man to conceal you in his houfe, he would be punifhed for it; and 
can | confider as innocent the man that preferves your life. do- 
peflible. All that lam forry foris, that, by leaving you to die, | 
prevent 
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revent you from fuffering all the rigour of capital punifliment. 
Dream not, then, that I fhall take any pains to fave the life ofa 
wretch, whem | am bound to profecute, both in common equity, 
and from a reparc to the good of jociety, and the fafety of my fe!- 
low-crestures. No! you may die for me! And none fhall have it 
to fay, that, by my fxiil and endeavours, there is one moniter more 


in the world! ; ; ; 
‘ Do&. Good night, Sir. But—drink lefs coffee after dinner, 


do you heer? . 

« Father. O, but confider how fond I am of coffee. 

‘ Dog. Well then, at jeaft take a good deal of fugar with it. 

‘ Sifter. But, Door, fugar will heat him! 

‘ Do&, Nonfenfe!—your fervant, Mr. Philofopher! 

‘ Diderct, the Son. One word more, Doétor! During the late 
plague at Marieilles, a fet of villains dilperfed themfelves in the 
hovfes, plundering, murdering, and taking advantage of the uni- 
verfal confternation, to ecrich themfe!ves by various iniquitous 
practices. One of the gang was feized with the plague; a grave. 
digger, belonging to thofe appointed by the police to remove the 
dead bodies, found and knew him. ‘Thefe people were accuftomed 
to throw the corpfes cut of the hoofes into the ftreet. As foon as 
the grave-digger faw the villain, Rafcal, fays he, is it you? and 
inftantly laying hold of his legs, dragged him tothe window, O! 
cries the fellow, Iam not dead! You are dead enough, replied the 
other; and in a moment threw him down from the third ftory. 
Now, Doétor, I affure you, this fame grave-digger, who got rid of 
the infected robber with fo good a grace, was, in my opinion, far 
lefs to blame than an expert phyfician like yourielf would have been, 
had he cured him:—and now you may go, if you pleafe. 

‘ Do. My good Mr. philofopher, I am willing to admire both 
your wit and your zeal as much as you pleafe; but your morality 
fhall never be mine.’ 

The remaining piece, the Set of Horfes, approaches in its 
conflruction much nearer to the modern drama: it is faid to 
have been a peculiar favourite of the late King of Pruffia, and 
it was deferving of his regard. ‘The charaéters' are well 
imagined, and judicioufly exhibited; and the dialogue is lively 
and entertaining. O. 


ee 


Art. VIII. The Metres of Boethius, on the Confolation of Philo- 
fophy. 8vo. pp. 108. 5s. Boards. Robinfons. ‘1792. 

HE original treatife of Boethius, De confolati.ne philofophia, 
being a connected feries of refleCiions, partly written in 
profe, and partly in verfe, it is obvious that the poetical part of 
the work muft lofe much of its effect by being detached from 
the reft of the piece. As the whole treatife, which is of no 
great length, has been more than once tranflated into Englith, 
We can difcover no reafon why this author ‘has‘chofen to pub- 
lifh a feparate tranflation of the Metres; except it be, that he 
hoped 
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hoped to give them a more pcctical verfion than they have 
hitherto received. How far he has fucceeded in conveying to 
the Englifh reader an idea of the fimpie elegance of the Origi- 
nal, may be inferred from the following fpecimen: 
Lib. If. Metrum Hf, 
* Cum pelo Phabus rofeis quadrigis 
Lucem /pargere caperit, 
Pallet albenteis hebetata vultus 
Flammis fiella prementibus, 
Cum nemus flatu Ze: hyri tepentis 
Vernis irrubuit rofs. 
Spiret infanum nchulofus Aufer, 
Jam fpinis abeat decus : 
Sape tranquillo radiat fereno 
Immotis mari fluibus : 
Sape ferventeis Aquilo procellas 
Verfo concitat aquore. 
Rara fi conftat fua forma mundo, 
Si tantas vVariat vices, 
Crede fortunis hominum caducis, 
Bonis crede fugacibus. 
Confiat, eterna pofitumgue lege ef, 
Ut confiet genitum nivil,’ 


Book II. Metre III. 


¢ When Pheebus, rofy god of light, 
From th’ Eaftern gate begins to thine, 

The Stars, though radiantly brighr, 
Yield to a luftre more divine. 


When the trees blufh a rofeate bloom, 
i By Zephyr kifs’d in early May, 
Full oft will madd’ning Aufler come, 
And drive the bloffoms far away. 


Oft too you may behold the fea, 
Refplendent in acalm, ferene, 

And a {quall rifing fuddenly 
Confufe and blacken al! the fcene. 


If then throughout this earthly frame 
Such inftability you find, 

You muft expeé to meet the fame 
In the good fortune of mankind. 


*Tis faid, Believe, ’cis fix’d as fate, 
*Stablifh’d on law eternally, 

That all a: in this mortal ftate, 
Decay, and fuffer change, and die.’ 


The claffical reader will eafily perceive, that the beautiful 
image of the fecond and third lines of the original is very faintly 
exprefied in the tranflation ; that the affected phrafe of blu/hing 
a rofeate bloom falls far fhort of the fimplicity of Vernis irrubuit 
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rofis ; and that feveral lines in thefe ftlanzas f{carcely rife above 
the moft ordinary profe. 

To enter into a farther examination of thefe pieces would 
only be to difclofe fimilar defects in other parts of the 
work.—-One half of the volume confifts of the preface, in 
Latin and Englifh, of Peter Berty to Roger Boetfclaer, 
containing an account of the life and writings of Boethius, 
the fubftance of which might eafily have been comprized in 


few pages. E. 





— 


Art. IX. The Spirit of General Hiftory, in a Series of LeGures, 
from the Eighth to the Eighteenth Century. Wherein is given 
a View of the Progrefs of Society in Manners and Legiflation, 
during that Period. By the Rev. George Thompfon. 8vo. pp. 
434. 6s. Boards. Law. 4791. 


yas volume very properly bears the title of Leéfures ; for, as 
it may be well fuppofed, the hiftorical accounts which it 
furnifhes are, in many inftances, fo very concife, that they 
may be confidered as little more than proper hints, which a 
mafter of the fubject may illuftrate to advantage. Whether 
they were originally intended, or have been employed, for fuch a 
purpofe, we are ignorant, for neither preface nor advertife- 
ment accompanies the performance. Contracted, however, as 
fuch a work muft be, it will prove pleafant and ufeful: thofe 
who have fome acquaintance with hiftory, will find it revive 
and affift their knowlege ; and others will derive from it a 
general information, though it cannot lead them into a great 
variety of particulars ; befide which, we are to attend to the prin- 
cipal object propofed, and more immediately pointed out in the 
courfe of the volume; the progre/s of fociety in manners and 
legiflation. 

_ Nine letures comprize the author’s defign: the firft, which 
is preliminary, confiders the ufe and advantages of hiftory,— 
how it fhould be ftudied, 8c. and adds a {ketch of the hiftory 
of ancient nations :—In the fecond, the barbarous anceftors of 
modern Europeans, Goths, Vifigoths, Saxons, Franes, Van- 
dals, come under review, and are purfued in their progrefs in 
different countries, and during the revolutions which they pro- 
duced in the then declining ftate of the Roman empire:— 
but we need not particularly detail the contents of the volume. 
Each quarter of the globe is vifited, and though in a manner 
more or lefs curfory, the reader will, no doubt, be interefted 
and inftructed by attending the progrefs.—Government, man- 
ners, cuftoms, arts, fciences, commerce, &c. as they advance 
through fucceeding ages toa more improved ftate, cannot but 
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furnifh entertaining and ufeful reflections. The author inter. 
mingles with his accounts, or deduces from them, many per. 
tinent, feafonable, beneficial obfervations, which the intelligent 
mind will receive and profecute farther, with pleafure and ad. 
vantage. He writes with a liberal fpirit, and pleads againft all 
thofe reftraints which men of mean, arbitrary, and felfifh prin. 
ciples, would impofe on the underitanding, ability, improve. 
ment, and comfort, of their fellow-creatures. 

When relating that manly and noble oppofition which was 
made by the Dutch to the infolence and wickednefs of Philip 
of Spain, the author thus proceeds: 


On the firft murmur which perfecution, mifery, and defpair 
forced from the Flemings, they were accufed of infidelity and rebel. 
lion. ‘The moft rigorous orders were iflued agatnitthem. Accord. 
jng to the inquifition, it was neceflary to exterminate all who be- 
lieved that God is not bread, that God is not wine, and could not 
admit of feven facraments. How was it poflible that people fo 
cruelly tormented for ridiculous and abfurd opinions, could love fo 
galling a yoke? How could they believe that there was any. proper 
conneGion between them and their opprefiors? Ic is not at all 
furprifing, that tyrants fhou!d call thofe rebels who have the courage 
to break their chains. In them ambition flifles the voice of nature, 
But what furprites, is, fometimes to fee a generous and free nation, 
approving of the excefs of defpotifm, forry that any fhould enjoy 
liberty but themfelves, and even lending their afhiitance to forge 
chains for their fellow-men. People fometimes patiently fabmit to 
the yoke, They are often deftitute of that courage which enables 
them to die rather than be flaves. ‘There is a time when they obey 
and hate their tyrants, But when the evil is without remedy, whea 
monfters devour their fubftance, take from them every portion of 
liberty, and leave them nothing but flavery and chains: then they 
know how to exterminate their oppreflors. It is then that civil war, 
which difcovers hidden talents, and creates unknown refources, 
breaks out; then extraordinary men arife, and fhew themfelves 
worthy to command their fellow-citizens. Doubtlefs this is a tere 
tible remedy. It is aconfufed and bloody zara, in which kingdoms 
receive violent concufions. But it is fometimes a neceflary remedy, 
fince without it liberty could not be obtained. ‘Then a nation, 
forced to recover its impre(criptible rights, by a ruptuse of the tocial 
contract, performs prodigies of valour. Liberty itfelf can co won- 
ders. Liberty triumphs over nature, makes the barren rock yield a 
plentiful harveit, covers the dreary wafte with fmiles, enlightens the 
humble cottager, and gives him more knowledge and penetration 
than the proud flaves of a court. In vain did the Spaniards employ 
againit the Dutch all the refources of war and art, a’! the wonders 
of patience and intrepidity; the love of liberty was an over-matca 
for all thefe, and they furmounted every obttacle.’ 


On one part of the above paflage, we obferve the following 
note: © The principles or fentiments of a pamphlet on the ree 
volution of a neighbouring nation, lately publithed, and its nu 
merous 
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merous admirers, fhew, that thofe who boaft of their own 
liberty, are either ignorant of the rights of mankind, or, from 
a felfith principle, do not with that other nations fhould enjoy 
them, to the fame extent they do.’ | 

In the beginning of this eighth lecture, the writer, having 
mentioned the fcenes of confulion and blood which agitated and 
defolated a great part of Europe in the fixteenth century, pro- 


ceeds to obferve : 

‘ Familiarized with the idea of civil and religious toleration, 
taught by experience how beneficial its effects are to fociety, we of 
this enlightened age cannot conceive how men could be capable of 
fuch excefles, merely for fpeculative opinions, ‘T’o fanélion violent, 
bloody, and genera! perfecutions by public authority, appears to us 
incredible. Why were not the Chriftians of the fixteeath century 
perfuaced that religion fhould be a bond of union, and not an in- 
frument of difcord! ‘That it fhould banifh fuperftition, difarm 
fanaticifm, and not excite men to butcher one another! ‘Thefe 
traths, fo evidently clear to us, were far from being fo two centu- 
riesago. The facred rights of confcience were not then underflood, 
The precious liberty of thinking for ourfelves, that liberty inhereat 
in man, was altogether unknown. Chriltians had no idea of tole- 
ration ; they did not even underftand the word, at leait in the fenfe 
we do.’ 

This is true, as it alfo is, that of this blindnefs and igno- 
rance, corrupt ftatefmen, arbitrary monarchs, and ambitious 
ecclefiaftics, have been a principal caufe:—but the printing- 
prefs has proved a great, though not wholly a fufficient, check 
on their iriclinations and enterprizes. 


In the ninth lecture, the author, having taken notice of the 
oppofition which was made in the feventeenth century to the 
philofopher, Defcartes, adds, concerning one of his co-tem- 
poraries : 


‘ Galileo experienced flill greater misfortunes: for firft he was 
driven from a methematical chair, becaufe he made experiments 
which deftroyed old errors. When he was become more famous by 
his great dilcoveries in aftronomy, the Inquifition took up arms 
againft him. He was confined in a dungeon, and loaded with 
wrons; and he refcued himielf from being busnt as a heretic, only 
by difavowing the truths he had difcovered. This neceflary and 
forced recantation did not altogether deliver him from the tyranny 
of the Inquifi:ion. He was fhut up ina city, by way of perpetual 
impriionment, where he was continually furrounded with informers. 
Such has always been, and ever will be, the dettiny of thofe who 
rie above the ignorance and prejudices of the age they live io. 
The cup of Socrates, the chains of Anaxagoras, the flight and poi- 
foning of Ariftotle, the misfortunes of Heraclitus, the earaged cas 
lumnies againft Gerbert, the plaintive groans of Roger. Bacon, 
the ftorm raifed againft Peter Ramus, and the poignards which af- 
fafinated him, are fo many monuments preferved in hiilory, to 
prove, that the laft of crimes a prejudiced world forgives, is shat of 
announcing 
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anhouncing new truths. In an enlightened age, one fhould think 
that men of genius would be lefs expoled to perfecution : but experience 
proves the contrary ; the fame fatality always attends them. If ménof 
celebrated talents and virtues fpeak and write out of the common 
way, they are fure to be calumniated and perfecuted by the igno. 
rant, bigoted, and illiberal; and thefe are the moft numerous, and 


perhaps, the moft powerful part of fociety.’ 

We fball only farther extra& a few lines from the ay. 
thor’s concluding pages: * In thefe lectures we have given the 
fpirit of the general hiftory of fociety, as well religious as civil, 
for the fpace of ten centuries. Our aim has been not to dwel] 
on the common topics of hiftory, but to bring the reader ac. 
quainted with the manners of mankind, in the different {tages 
of fociety ; to point out to him the progrefs of the human 
mind, with the caufes which retarded, or promoted, the civi- 
lization of European nations.’ ‘fo this fhort account are add. 
ed other juft remarks; and the work is finifhed by the follow- 
ing fentence: * The ftudy of religious truths, of the fciences, 
arts, and belles’ lettres, have [has] a more beneficial influence 
on the mind, and produce [produces] more,lafting (good) 
effe&s, than the moft intimate acquaintance with the conquefts, 
policy, and intrigues of princes and ftatefmen.’ 

This work comes forth with the recommendation of between 
five and fix hundred fubfcribing names. Whether this be or be 
not a criterion in its favour, we confider it as a ufeful perform. 
ance, and cannot but regret that a little farther attention had 
not been beftowed, to remove fome defects with which it now 
appears. The ftyle is fometimes negligent and inaccurate, 
even as to orthography : we find no notice of errata, excepting 
that the reader is defired, inftead of fanati/m, which runs through 
the volume, to fupply fanatici/m: miftakes of this kind have fur- 
prized us: the omiflion of a capital letter gives fometimes an 
uncertain, or, at leaft, an uncouth appearance to a fentence; 
as when we read, that Luther was ordered to appear at the diet 
of worms, p. 320. The author mutt furely have employed 
fome illiterate or blundering amanuenfis; as we know not 
how always to attribute the errors to the prefs.—Some excufe 

is juft offered for the want of chronological tables: but allow- 
ing that they were not neceflary, a little farther care might have 
been properly exerted, refpecting times and dates. H. 
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Art. X. Mr. Young’s Travels in France. 
[Article continued from our laf? Review, p. 13.] 


Ww? now fet out with Mr. Young on his third and lat 
Tour, through France, and Italy ; the latter affording us 


a treat which is not included in the bill of Fare. Thi 
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This is by much the longeft, and moft productive, of the 
three journies. It commences on the 2d of June 1789, and 
terminates on the 30th of January 17°0. The Route;— 
London, Calais, Paris ;—-eaftward, by Verdun and Nancy to 
Alface ; fouthward, through Franche-Comte, Bourbonnoiss 
Auvergne, Vivarais, and Dauphiny, to Provence ; and along 
the coaft by Marfeilles and Toulon to Nice :—thence to 
Turin, Milan, Verona, Padua, Venice, Bologna, Florence, 
Parma;—back by Turin, acrofs Mount Cenis, and through 
Savoy ; re-entering France by way of Lyons, and keeping the 
direét road to Paris. . 

This journey was performed in a more authorlike ftyle than 
the two former: fometimes in the gentleman’s own Carriages 
fometimes poft, fometimes in common carriages, or boats, and 
at other times on foot. 

In point of matter, it may be faid to be important. Our 
traveller becomes more and more known on the continent, his 
letters are numerous, and his acquaintance and communications 
are rendered {till more refpe€table than even in his firft tour : 
fcarcely a man of fafhion, learning, or fcience, in France of 
Italy, efcapes him. Befide, his journey is profecuted through 
the heat and turbulence of an extraordinary revolution, and he 
is a politician of the higheft caft ; his information is good, his 
adventures are fingular, and his obfervations are ‘lively, 
acute, and frequently juft:—but, like other warm politicians, 
he fometimes lofes his feat, ** flying off in a tangent,” away 
from the center of reafon and truth. Neverthelefs, the poli- 
tical fentiments of Arthur Young, like thofe of Thomas 
Paine, though often theoretical, are fometimes praétical, 
and at this time may deferve the attention of all ranks in 
fociety. 


‘Janez. ToLondon. At night, J/ Generofité d’ Alefandro, by 
Tarchi, in which Signor Marchefi exerted his power, and fang a 
duet, that made me for fome moments forget all the theep and pigs 
of Bradfield. I was, however, much better entertained after it, by 
fupping at my friend Dr. Burney’s, and meeting Mifs Burney ; how 
feldom it is that we can meet two charaéters at once in whom great 
celebrity dedu€ts nothing from private amiablenefs: how many 
dazzling ones that we have no defire to live with! give me fuch as 
to great talents, add the qualities that make us with to ut up doors 
with them.’—[With fuch defirable company, dearly as we love 


liberty, had ave been feut up woo, we have no idea that the con- 
finement would have feemed tedious. | 


This paflage brings home to us an idea which has frequently 


fluttered before the mind’s eye in reading the firft two journies 
of the author, 
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The undertaking itfelf, as well as the free and eafy way in 
which it is conducted, and the many playful fentiments which: 
it is continually exciting, would leave the reader fully im. 
prefled with the idea that the whole was a matter of amufement 
to a man of leifure ; were it not publicly known that Mr, 
Young is the occupier of a confiderable farm, and the editor of 
a very refpectable periodical publication; either of them, we 


fhould conceive, fufficient to occupy any one perfon’s time, 
He more than once difcovers fome anxieties for his little girl; 
and we honour his affection: but, except in the laft recited 
paflase, and in a reference or two, we have no mention, 
nor any trace of uneafinefs and thought, during an abfence of 
many months, concerning his farm and his Agricultural Annals, 

« The 8th. While I remain at Paris, I fhali fee people of all 
defcriptions, from the c: ff-e-houfe politicians to the leaders in the 
fiates; and the chief object of fuch rapid notes as I throw on 
paper, will be to catch the ideas of the moment; to compare them 
afterwards with the actual events that fhal! happen, will afford 
amufement at leat. The mof prominent featore that appears at 
prefent is, that an idea of common intereft and common danger 
does not feem to unite thole, who, if not united, may find them. 
felves too weak to oppole the common danger that mult arife from 
the people being fenfible of a ftrength the refult of ther weaknefs, 
The king, court, nobility, clergy, army, and parliament, are 
nearly in the fame fituation. All thefe conlider, with equal dread, 
the ideas of liberty, now afloat, except the firlt, who, tor reafons 
obvious to thofe who know his charatter, troubles himfelf little, 
even with circumftances that concern his power the moft inti- 
mately.’— 

‘The rzth. To the royal fociety of agriculture, which meets 
at the orel de ville, and of which being an affocié, I voted, and re- 
ceived a jetton, which is a {mall medal given to the members, every 
time they attend, in order to induce them to mind the bufinefs of 
their infticution ; it is the fame at all royal academies, &c. and 
amounts, in a year, to a confiderable and ill-judged expence; for 
what good is to be expected from men whowould go only to receive 
their fetton ? Whatever the motive may be, it feems well attended; 
near thirty were prefent; among them Parmentier, vice prefident, 
Cadet de Vaux, Fourcroy, Tillet, Defmarets, Brouffonet, fecretary, 
and Creté de Paliewl, at whofe farm | was two years ago, and who 
is the only practical farmer in the fociety. The fecretary reads the 
titles of the papers prefented, and gives tome little account of thems 
but they are pot read unlefs particularly interefling, then memoirs 
are read by the members, or reports of references; and when they 
difcufs or debate, there is no order, but all fpeak together as in 4 
warm private corverfation. ‘The Abbé Reynal has given them 
1200 liv. (521. 10s.) for a premium on fome important fubjeét : and 
my opinion was afked what it fhould be given for. Give it, I re; 


plied, in fome way for the introduction of turnips. But that they a 
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ceive to be an object of impoffible attainment; they have done fo 
much, and the government fo much more, and allin vain, that 
they confider it as a hopelefs object. 1 cid moc tell them that all 
hitherto done has beeo abfolute folly ; and that che right way to 
begin, was to undo every thing done, 1 am never preient at any 
focieties of agriculture, either in France or England, but I am in 
much doubt with myflelf whether, wheo bett conducted, they do 
mo't good or mifchief; that is, whether the benefits a national agri- 
culture may by great chance owe to them, are not more than coune 
terbalanced by the harm they effet ; by turning the public atrene 
tion to frivolous objects, inflead cf importsnt ones, or drefing im- 
ortant ones in fuch agarb as to make them trifles? The only fociety 
that could be really ufeful would be that which, in the culture of a 
large farm, fhovld exhibic a perfect example of good hufbandry, 
for the ufe of feoch as would refort to it; confequently one thac 
fhould cor filt folely of practical men.’ 


Mr. Young, however, /pot/s bis plan by adding—* and then, 
quere, whether many good cooks would not fpoil a good dith.’ 


‘ The 22d. Dined with the duc de Liancourt, in the palace, a 
large party of nobility and deputies of the commons, the duc 
d’Orleans, amongft them; the bifhop of Rodez, Abbé Syeyes, and 
Monf. Rabaud St. Etienne. This was one of the mott ftriking in- 
ftances of the impreffion made on men of different ranks by great 
events. In the ftreets, and in the church of St. Louis, fuch anxi- 
ety was in every face, that the importance cf the moment was 
written in the phyfiognomy ; and aj] the common forms. and falu- 
tations of habitual civility loft in attention; but amongft a clafs fo 
much higher as thofe | cined with, I was flruck with the difference. 
There were not, in thirty perfons, five in whofe countenances you 
could guefs that any extraordinary event was going forward: more 
of the converfation was indifferent than | fhould have expe&ed. 
Had it all been fo, there would have been no room for wonder;, but 
obfervations were made of the greateft freedom, and fo received as 
to mark that there was not the leaft impropriety in making them. 
In fucha cate, would not one have expecied more energy of feeling 
and exprefion, and more attention in converfation to the crifis that 
mult in its nature fill every bofom? Yet they ate, and drank, and 
fat, and waiked, loitered, and {mirked and fmiled, and chatred 
with that eafy indifference, that made me ftare at their infipidity. 
Perhaps there is a certain nonchalance that is natural to people of 
fafhion from long habit, and which marks them from the vulgar, 
who have a thoufand afperities in the exprefion of their feelings, 
that cannot be found onthe polifhed furface of thofe whofe manners 
are {moothed by fociety, not worn by attrition. Such an obfervae 
ton would therefore in all common cales be unjult; bur I confefs 
the prefent moment, which is beyond all queition the mott criticad 
thac France has feen from the foundation of the monarchy, fince 
Me council wis allembled that mult finaily determine the King’s 
conaudt, Was {uch as might have accounted for a behaviour totally 
differeng, ‘he duc d’Orleans’? prefence might doa Jittle, but not 
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much; his maoner might do more; for it was not without fome 
difgult, that I obferved him feveral times playing off that {mall fort 
of wit, and flippant readinefs to titter, which, I fuppofe, is a part 
of his character, or it would not have appeared to-day. From his 
manner, he feemed not at all difpleafed. ‘The Abbé Syeyes hasa 
remarkable phyfiognomy, a quick roliing eye; penetrating the 
ideas of other people, but focautioufly referved as to guard his own, 
There is as much character in his air and manner as there is vacuity 
of it inthe countenance of Monf. Rabaud St. Etienne, whofe phy- 
ficgnomy, however, is far from doing him joftice, for he has un. 
doubted talents.’ i 

We cannot proceed a ftep farther without remarking on our 
author as a public writer. His ordinary journal, as are his 
agricultural works in general, is ill written: loofe, flovenly, 
and frequently ungrammatical : but fome of the political re. 
marks and difcuflions, now more immediately under the eye, 
are written with neatnefs and energy; and his fentiments on 
men and things are often conveyed in elegant and pleafing lan- 
guage. Shall we reconcile thefe difparities of diction, by faying 
that politics and fentiment are more congenial than agriculture 
and {cience to our author’s natural talents Nor can we re- 
frain from noticing the editorfhip of this volume: The inaccu- 
racy of pointing may be excufed: but the want of breaks puts 
us out of patience. The eye has frequently two, or fometimes 
three, large and full quarto pages to pore over without any re- 
lief: while the mind is difappointed and difgufted with a med- 
ley of perhaps a dozen. different fubjects jumbled together in 
the fame paragraph. Yet here and there we find a break without 
neceflity. Surely the St. Edmund’s Bury compefitors muft be 
very correct in fetting, or the perplexity in corre@ting mutt have 
been great indeed! but to our po/f,—as a French revolutionift 
would fay. 

« The 27th, At night the fire-works, and illuminations, and 
mob, and noife, at the Palais Royal increafed ; the expence mut 
be enormous; and vet nobody knows with certainty from whence 
ic arifes: fhops there are, however, that for 12 /ows, give as many 
fquibs and ferpents es would coft five livres. There is no doubt of 
its being the duc d’Orleans’s money : the people are thus kept ina 
continual ferment, are for ever alembled, and ready to be in the lat 
degree of commotion whenever called on by the men they have con- 
fidence in. Lately a company of Swifs would have cruthed all this; 
a regiment would do it now if led with fi: mnefe ; but, let it lat? 
fortnight longer, and an army will be wanting.—At the play, 
Mademoitelle Conia, in the Mifanthrope of Moliere, charmed mé 
dhe is trulyagreat acirefs ; eafe, grace, perfon, beauty, wit, and foul. 
Mola did the Mifanthrope admirably. I will not take leave of 
the theatre Francois without once more giving it the precerence 
to all I haveeverieen. I thall leave Paris, however, truly hae 
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that the reprefentatives of the people have it undoubtedly in 
their power fo to improve the conftitution of their country, as to 
render all great abufes in future, if not impoffible, at leaft exceed- 
ingly difficult, and confequently will eftablifh to all ufeful pur- 
pofes an undoubted political liberty; and if they effec this, it 
cannot be doubted but that they will have a thoufand opportunities 
to fecure to their fellow-fubjeéts the invaluable bleffing of civil 
liberty alfo.’— 

‘ The 25th. Having provided myfelf a light French cabriolet 
for one horfe, or gig Anglois, and a horfe, I left Paris, taking leave 
of my excellent friend, Monf. Lazowkki, whofe anxiety for the 
fate of his country, made me refpeét his charaéter as much as I 
had reafon to love it for the thoufand attentions I was in the daily 
habit of receiving from him. My kind protectrefs, the dutchefs 
d@Efiffac, had the goodnefs to make me promife, that I would re- 
turn again to her hofpitable hotel, when I had finithed the journey 
I was about toundertake. Of the place I dined at on my road to 
Nangis, I forget the name, but it is a poft-houfe on the left, ata 
fmal] diftance out of the road. It afforded me a bad room, bare 
walls, cold raw weather, and no fire; for, when lighted, it fmoked 
too much to be borne ;—I was thoroughly ovt of humour: | had 
pafled fome time at Paris amidit the fire, energy, and animation of 
agreat revolution. And for thofe moments not filled by political 
events, | had enjoyed the refources of liberal and inilruling con- 
verfation; the amufements of the firft theatre in the world, and the 
fafcinating accents of Mandini, had by turns folaced and charmed 
the fleeting moments: the change to inns, and thofe~ French 
inns; the ignorance of every body of thofe events that were now 
pafing, and which fo intimately concerned them; the deteftable 
circumftance of having no new(papers, with a prefs much freer 
than the Englifh, altogether formed fuch a contralt, that my heart 
funk with depreffion.’— 


* July the 4th. To Chateau Thiery, following the courfe of the 
Marne. The country is pieafantly variei, and hilly enough to 
render it aconftant picture, were itinclofed ‘Thiery is beautifully 
fituated on the fame river. Il arrived there by five o’clock, and 
wifhed, in a period fo interefting to France, and indeed to all Eu- 
rope, to fee a Newfpaper. I afked for a coffee-houfe, not one in 
thetown. Here are two parifhes, and fome thoufands of inhabicte. 
ants, and not a newfpaper to be feen by a traveller, even in a 
moment when all ought to be anxiety.—What ftupidiry, poverty, 
and want of circulation! This people hardly deferve to be free; 
and thould there be the lea{t attempt with vigour to keep them 
otherwife, it can hardly fail of fucceeding. To thofe who have 
been ufed to travel amidft the energic and rapid circulation of 
wealth, animation, and intelligence of England, itis not poffible 
to defcribe, in words adequate to one’s feelings, the dulnefs and 
Ropidity of France. I have been to-day on one of their greatett 
roads, within thirty miles of Paris, yet I have not feen one di- 
gence, and met but a fingle gentleman's carriage, nor any thing 
lfe on the road that looked like a gentleman.’ m 
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Had all travelling journalifts as much honeffy as Mr. Young 
and Mrs. Piozzi, we fhould hear more of the aukwardneffes, 
which all TZouri/#s (may we ufe that word, Mr. Twils ?) are 
liable, than come to the ear of the Public. 


‘I had letters to Monf. ce Bellonde, commiffaire de Guerre; | 
found him alone: he afked me to jup, taying ue fhould have fome 
perfons to meet me who could give me information. On my re. 
turning, he introduced meto Madame ce Dellonde, and a circle of 
a dozen ladies, with three or four young officers, leaving the room 
himfelf to attend Madame, the princefs of fomething, who was on 
her flight to Switzerland. I wifhed the whole company very cor- 
dially at the devil, for I faw, atone glance, what fort of inform- 
ation! fhould have. There was a little corerie in one corner liften- 
ing toan officer’s detail of leaving Paris. ‘his gentleman further 
informed us, that the count c’Artois, and all the princes of the 
blood, except Monfieur, and the duke d’Orleans, the whole con- 
neftion of Polignac, the marechal de Broglio, and an infinite 
number of the firft nobility had fled the kingdom, and were daily 
followed by others; and laflly, that the King, Queen, and royal 
family, were in a fituation at Verfailles really dangerous and 
alarming, without any dependance on the troops near them, and in 
faét, more like prifoners than free. Here is, therefore, a revolu- 
tion effefted by a fort of magic; all powers in the realm are de- 
ftroyed but that of the commons; and it now will remain to fee 
what fort of archite&s they are at rebuilding an edifice in the place 
of that which has been thus marvelloufly tumbled in ruins. Supper 
being announced, the company quitted the room, and as I did not 
puth myfelf forward, I remained at the rear till I was whimfically 
alore; I was a little ftruck at the turn of the moment, and did 
not advance when I] found myfelf in fuch an extraordinary fituation, 
in order to fee whether it would arrive at the pointit did. [ theo, 
{miling, took my hat, and walked fairly outof the houfe. I war, 
however, overtaken below; but I talked of bufinefs—or pleafure— 
or of fomething, or nothing—and hurried tothe ion. I fhould not 
have related this, if it had not been at a moment that carried with 
it its apology: the anxiety and diftraction of the time moft fill the 
head, and occupy the attention of a gentleman ;—and, as to ladies, 
what can Fiench ladics think of a man who travels for the 
plough ?’ 

Among numerous remarks on the political fituation of 
France, we felect the following : 

‘ The whole town of Befargom has not been able to afford mea 
fight of the Fournal de Paris, nor of aoy paper that gives a Cerail 
of the tranfsctions of the ftates ; yet it is the capital of a province, 
Jarge as half a dozen Englifh counties, and containing 25,002 
fouls—with, ftrange to fay! the poft coming in but three times 4 
week. At this eventful moment, with no licence, nor even the 
Jeaft reftraint on the prefs, not one paper eftablifhed at Paris for 
circulation in the provinces, with the neceffary fteps taken by 
afiche, or placard, \o inform the people in all the towns of ils 
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eflablifhment. For what the country knows to the contraty, their 
deputies are in the Baftile, inflead of the Baftile being razed ; fo 
the mob plunder, burn, and deitroy, in complere ignorance: and 
yet, with all thefe fhades of darknefs, thefe clouds of tenebrity, 
this univerfal mafs of ignorance, there are men every day in the 
ftates, who are paffing themfelves off for the FirnsT NATION IN 
Evrope! the GREATEST PEOPLE IN THE UNIVERSE! as if the 

olitical juntos, or literary circles of a capital, conftituted a people ; 
initead of the univerfal illumination of knowledge, acting by rapid 
intelligence on minds prepared by habitual energy of reafoning to 
receive, combine, and comprehend it. That this dreadful igno- 
rance of the mafs of the people, of the events that molt intimately 
concern them, is owing to the old government, no one can doubt 5 
it is however curious to remark, that if the nobility of other pro- 
vinces are hunted like thofe of Franche Compié, of which there 
is little reafon to doubt, that whole order of men undergo a pro- 
feription, and fuffer like fheep, without making the leatt effort to 
refit the attack. This appears marvellous, with a body that have 
an army of 150,000 men in their hands; for though a part of 
thofe troops wou!d certainly difobey their leaders, yet ler it be re- 
membered, that out of the 40,000, or poflibly 100,000 nobleffe of 
France, they migh', if they had intelligence and union amongft 
themfelves, fill halt the ranks of more than half the regiments of 
the kingdom, with men who have fellow. feciings and fellow tuffer- 
ings with themfelves; but no meetings, no aflociations among 
them; no union with military men; no taking refuge in the ranke- 
of regiments to defend or avenge their caule; fortunately for 
France they fall without a flruggie, and die without a blow. That 
univerfal circulation of intelligence, which in England tranfmits 
the leaft vibration of feeling or alarm, with ele€tric fenfibility, from 
one end of the kingdom to another, and which unites in bands of 
connection men of fimilar interefts and fituations, has no exillence 
in Fiance. Thus it may be faid, perhaps with trutn, that the fall 
of the King, court, lords, nobles, army, church, and parliaments, 
is Owing to a want of intelligence being quickly circulated, confe- 
quen:ly is owing to the very effects of that thraldom in which they 
held the people: it is therefore a retribution rather than a punifh- 
ment,’— 


‘ Clermont, Aug. 13. Before I leave Clermont, I muft ree 
mark, that !d.ned, or fupped, five times at the table d’hé-e, with 
from twenty to thirty merchants and tradefmen, officers, &c. ; and 
it ls not ealy for me to exprefs the infignificance,—the inanity of 
the converfation, Scarcely any politics, at a moment when every 
bofom ought to beat with none but political fenfations. The igno- 
tance or the ftupiJity of thefe peopie mutt be abfolutely incredible ; 
not a week p:fles without their country abounding with events that 
are analyzed and debated by the carpenters and blackfmiths of 
England. The abolition of tyches, the deftruction of the gadelle, 
game made property, and feudal rights deftroyed, are French to- 


Pics, that are tranflated into Englith within fix days after they hap- 
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' pen, and their confequences, combinations, refults, and modifica. 


tions, become the dilquifition and entertainment of the gtocers,. 
chandlers, drapers, and fhoemakers, of all the towns of England; 
yet the fame people in France do not think them worth their con. 
verfation, exceptin private. Why? becaufe converfation in pri- 
vate wants little knowledge ; butin public, it demands more, and 
therefore I fuppofe, for 1 confeis there are a thoufand difficulties 
attending the folution, they are filent. But how many people, 
and how many fubjeéts, on which volubility is proportioned to ig- 
norance? Account for the faét as you pleafe, bat it is confirmed 
with me, and admits no doubt.’ 

At TuuytTz, the author’s importunities ta procure a mule 
and guide to go to fee an extinguifhed Volcano, and probably, 
ftill more, his unaccountable inquifitivenefs, gave rife to fufpi- 
cions which proved unfavourable to his repofe : for, in the night, 
he was awakened from his firft fleep by a file of milice bourgeois, 
who, with their mufquets, or fwords, or fabres, or pikes, entered 
his chamber, furrounded his bed, and denounced him as 4 con. 
fpirator with the queen and the count d’Artois! However, by 

roducing his papers and letters, he convinced them that he was 
an honeft Englifhman. 

Misfortunes never come alone: his next day’s efcape was 
much more miraculous : | 


‘ Juft before Aubenas, miftzking the road, which js not half 
finifhed, | had to turn; it was on the flope of the declivity, and 
very rare that any wall or defence is found againit the precipices. 
My French mare has an ill talent of backing too freely when the 
begins: unfortunately fhe exercifed it at a moment of imminent 
danger, and backed the chaife, me, and herfelf, down the precipice; 
by great good luck, there was at the fpota fort of thelt of rock, that 
made the immediate fall not more than five feet direé&t. I leaped 
out of the chaife in the moment, and fell unhurt: the chatfe was 
overthrown and the mare on her fide, entangled in the harnefs, 
which kept the carriage from tumbling down a precipice of fixty 
feet. Fortunately the lay quietly, for had the ftruggled both muf 
have fallen. Icalled fome lime-burners to my «fliflance, who 
were with great difliculty brought to fubmic to directions, and not 
each purfue his own idea to the certain precipitation of both mare 
and chaife. We extricated her unhurt, fecured the chaife, and, 
then with ftill greater difficulty, regained the road with both. This 
was, by far, the narroweft efcare I have had. A bleffed country 
for a broken limb—confinement for fix weeks or two months at the 
Cheval Blanc, at Aubenas, an inn that would have been purgatory 
to one of my hogs:--alone,—without relation, friend, or fervant, 
and not one perfon in fixty that {peaks French.—Thanks to the 
good providence that preferved me! Whata fituation—I fhudder at 
the reflection more than I did falling in the jaws of the precipice.’— 
_€ Vauctuse, the zgth. On the fummit of a rock above the 


village, but much below the mountain, is a ruin, called, by the 
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or people here, the chateau of Petrarch—who tell you it was in- 
habited by Monf. Petrarch and Madame Laura. The fcene is 
fublime; but what renders it truly interefting to our feel- 
ings, isthe celebrity which great talents have given it, The pow- 
er of rocks, and water, and mountains, even in their boldett fea- 
tures, to arreft attention, and fill the bofom with fenfations that 
banith the infipid feelings of common life—holds not of inanimate 
nature. To give energy to fuch fenfations, it muft receive anima- 
tion from the creative touch of a vivid fancy: defcribed by the 
poet, or conneéted with the refidence, actions, purfuits or paflions 
of great geniuffes ; it lives, as it were, perfonified by talents, and 
commands the intereft that breathes around whatever is confecrated 
by f-me.’ 

We know not which to admire moft, the elegance of the 
guthor’s fentiments, or the ufefulnefs of his philofophy, which 
enables him to fet fmal! difficulties at defiance. 

At Toulon, Mr. Young is advifed to fell his mare and whif- 
key, to avoid the rafcalities of Italian hoftlers. He is now in 
the wide world, alone, encumbered only by fome luggage, 
among which appears to be a large bundle of practical philofo- 
phy: a citizen of the world, exploring the coaft of Provence 
by land or by water, in his way to Italy, through a reclufe 
country, and which is nearly deltitute of accommodations for 


travellers. 
From Toulon, he went in a common barque to Cavalero, 


expecting to find mules there, to forward him, by land, to Nice, 


‘ Landed at night at Cavalero, which I expected to have found 
a little town; but it confilts only of three houfes, and a more 
wretched place not to be imagined. ‘They fpread a mattrefs on a 
ftone floor for me, for bed they had none; after ttarving all day, 
they had nothing but fiale eggs, bad bread and worfe wine; and as 
to the mules which were to take me to Fregus, there was neither 
horfe, afs, nor mule in the place, and only four oxen for ploughing 
the ground. I was thus in a pretty fituation, and mult have gone 
on by fea to Antibes, for which alfo the wind gave tokens of 
being contrary, if the captain had not promifed me two of his men 
to carry my baggage to a village two leagues off, where mules were 
certainly to be had, with which comfort I betook myfelf to my 
Mattre(s, 

‘The i3th. The captain fene three failors;—one a Corfican, 
another a mongre} [:alian, and the third a Provencal : among the 
three there was not French enovzh for half an hour’s converfation. 
We crofled the mountains, and wandered by crooked unknown 
paths, and beds of torrents, and then found the village of Gaffang 
on the top of a mountain, which, however, was more thana league 
from that to which we intended to go. Here the failors refrethed 
themfelves, two with wine, but the third never drank any thing 
except water, I aiked if he had equal itrength with the others tha 
Crank wine? Yes, they replied, as {trong for his fize as any other 
man z 
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man: I rather think, that I thal! not foon find an Englith failog 


who will make the experiment. No milk ; I breakfalted on grapes, 
rye bread, and bed wine. Mules were reported to abound at this 
village, or rather chat which we miff’'d; but the mafler of tne only 
two we could hear of being abfent, [ had no other refource, thaq 
agreeing with aman to take my baggageon an als, and myfelf to walk 
a league further, to St. ‘Tropes, for which he demanded 3 liv.’— 

* The 4th. Staid at Frejus (which [ reached on a mule) to 
reft myfelf ;—to examine the neighbourhood, which, however, cone 
tains nothing—and to arrange my journey to Nie. Here are re. 
mains of an amphitheatre and aqueduct. On enquiring for a voi. 
ture to go poft, | found there was no fuch thing to be had ; fo Ihad 
no refource but mules. l employed the gargon d’écurie (for a pot. 
mafter thinks himielf of too much confequence totake the leaft trou. 
ble), and he reported, that I fhould be well ferved for 12 liv. to 
Eftrelies ; this price, for ten miles, on a miferable mule, was a very 
entertaining idea; | bid him half the money; he affured me he 
had named the loweft price, and left me, certainly thinking me 
fafe in his clutches. I took a walk round the town, to gather fome 
plants that were in bloflom, and, meeting a woman with an afs- 
load of grapes, I afked her employment; and found, by help of 
an interpreter, that fhe carried grapes from vineyards for hire. ] 
propofed loading her afs to Eftrelles with my baggage—and de. 
manded her price.—40 fols. I will give it. Break of day appoint- 
ed; and I returned to the inn, at leaft an ceconomilt, faving 10 
liv. by my walk. . 

‘ Thersth. Myfelf, my female, and her afs jogged merrily 
over the mountains; the only misfortune was, we did not know one 
word of each others language; I could juft difcover that fhe hada 
hofband and three children, I tried to know if he was a good huf- 
band, and if fhe loved him very much ; but our language failed 
in fuch explanations ;———it was no matter; her afs was to do my 
befinefs, and not her tongue. At Eltretles 1 took poft horfes ; it is 
a fingle houfe, and no women with affes to be had, or I fhould have 
preferred them. I is not eafy for me to defcribe, how agreeable a 
walk of ten or fifteen miles is toa man who walks well, after fitting 
a thoufand in a carriage,’ — 

‘ The 16th, At Cannes, I was quite without a choice ; no pot: 
houfe, carriage, nor horfes, nor mules to Jet ; I was therefore forced 
again to take refuge in a woman and her afs. At five in the 
morning | walked to Antibes. ‘This line of nine miles is chiefly 
cultivated, but the mountains rife fo immediately, that, in a ge- 
neral idea, all ts wafte. Antibes being a frontier town, is regu- 
Jarly fortified; the mole is pretty, and the view from ic pleafing. 
Take a poft-chaife to Nice; crofs the Var, and bid adieu for 
the prefent to France. The approach to Nice is pleafing. 
The firft approach to that country fo long and juftly celebrated, that 
has produced thofe who have conquered, and tho/e who have deco- 
rated the world, fills the bofom with too many throbbing feelings to 
permit a bufh, a ftone, a clod to be uninterelting. Our perti- 
pient faculties are expanded ; we with to enjoy ; and then all is at- 
tention, and willingnefs to be pleafed. ‘The approach marks 4 
flourifhing 
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flourifhing town; new buildings, the never-failing mark of prof- 
erity, are numerous. Pafs many gardens full of oranges. Are 
rive in time for dinner at the table d’hdre, ote! de quatre nations, 
and agree with the matter of it for my apartment, which is exceed- 
ingly good, and dinner and fupper at five Piedmontefe livres a-day, 
that is five fhillings. Here I am, then, in the midi of another 
people, language, fovereignty, and country, —one of the moments 
of a man’s life that will always be interefting, becaufe all the 


fprings of curiofity and attention are on the ftretch,’ 


Such paflages as thefe can be read by none without the bofom 
being filled, not perhaps with * throbbing feelings,’ but cer- 
tainly with pleafurable fenfations. 

Of the climate of Nice, Mr. Young fpeaks moft favourably: 
but he unexpectedly met with a valuable friend and agreeable 
company: a main circumftance to put a man in good humour 
with a place, and to incline him to liften to every thing that he 
hears in its favour. One fortuitous friend is frequently worth 
half a dozen of thofe that are fought: letters are fometimes the 
heavieft lucgage of a traveller. 

The Strada di Po of Turin 1s here compared to two rows of 
brick barns ! and Mr. Y. fays, there are ‘fifty ftreets at Lon- 
don to which it cannot be compared.’ 


«Miran, O&. the 5th. At noon, to the fociety of agriculture 
{called the Patriotic Society), which fortunately for me, who am a 
member, had a meeting to-day: the Marchefe ci Vifconti in the 
chair, with ten or a dozen members prefent, to all of whoai 
Signore Amoretti introduced me. I never expect much from focie- 
ties of this fore; bute this of Milan was to-day employed on a 
button and a pair of fciffors: it feems they want at this city to 
make the finer forts of hardware, in order to rival chofe of England, 
and leffen the import, which, in {pite of every obitacle, is very 
preat: the idea criyinates with the government, and is worthy of 
its little iceas ; a truce peddling fpirit at prefent throughout Europe, 
An artift in che town had made a button and half a pair of {ciffors, 
one half Englith, and the other half of his own manufaéture, for 
which he claimed and had a reward. Similar are the employments 
ci focieties every where! In England, bufied about rhubarb, filk, 
and drill-ploughs:—at Paris, with Heas and butterflies ;—and at 
Milan, with buttons and (ciflors ! I hope I fhall find the Geergofili, 
at Flo-ence, employed on a top-knot. I looked about to fee a 
practical farmer enter the room, but Jooked in vain, A goodly 
company of i Marchefi, i Conti, 1 Cavalieri, i Abbacri, but not one 
clofe clipped wig, or a dirty pair of breeches, to give authority to 
their proceedings.’ 

_ Admirable! we begin to have hopes that our author may yet 
live and die a good farmer! He {gt out, not with i Marchefi, 
i Conti, 1 Cavalieri, but with their equals—My Lord Duke, 
My Lord, Sir John, and the ’Squire,—pafling their tenants, and 
3 the 
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the whole body of pra¢tical hufbandmen, as blockheads beneath 
his notice. We give him joy of the prefent never-failing fymp- 
tom of a confirmed convalefcence: his appetite improves; he 
ean relifh bobwigs, and digeft greafy breeches! Aye, meafter, 
that’s your foort ! 

‘* Tne 7th. The feature which firack me moft in this vifit to 
at biatian nobleman, (the count de Caftiglione) at his country- fear, 
gs the great fimilarity of living and of mannersin different coun- 
tries. ‘bhere are few circumlltances io the table, attendance, houfe, 
and mode of living, that vary from a man of fimilar rank and for- 
tune in Evgland or France. Only French cuftoms, however, pre. 
dominate. I fuppofe one mult go for new manners to the Turks 
and Tartars; for Spain itfelf, among people of rank, has 
them not to give: and this circumitance throws traveilers, who re- 
gifter their remarks, tno a fituation that fhould meet with the can. 
Gour of readers: thofe who record faithfuily, muft note things that 
are common, and fuch are not formed to gratify curiofity. Thofe 
who deal much in adventures, fo contrary to Our own manners, ag 
to excite furprize, mult be of quelticnable authority; for the fimi- 
barity of European manners, among people of rank or large fortune, 
can hardly be doubted: and the difference amoung their inferiors, 
is in many cafes more apparent than real.’ 

The following remarks are @// his own : wherever we had met 
with them, we fhould have inftantly fathered them on Mr 
Yeung: 

Lowt, the rith at night.——* At night the opera houfe formed 
a gergcous difplay ;—-we waited half an hour for the arch-duke aad 
arch-dutchels. “The houie was well ligh:ed with wax; new to me, 
for in common their theatres have only darknefs vifible. It is fmail, 
but moftelegant, new built this year: the decorctions are neat; but 
the boxes, which are fitted up ky the proprietors, are finifhed with 

reat fhew and expence; as fine as glafs, varnith, and gilding can 
make them; and being lighted within made a blaaing figure: the 
compaay crouded and well diefled; diamonds fparkled in every 
partof the houle, while the expectation of pleafure, more animated 
iy Italian than in French er Enghith eyes, rendered the coup d’ail 
equally fliiking aud agreeable; the profufion of dancers, drefles, 
fcenes, &c. made me ftare, fora little place of not more than ten or 
twelve thoufand fouls. No evening could pafs with 2 more ani- 
mated fellivity ; allthe world appeared in good humour: the vibra- 
tions of pleafurable emotions feemea more refponfive than common, 
for exprefion is one great feature in Liatian phyfiognomy. 1 have 
dwelt the more on this {petacle, becavfe | confider it in a political 
light, as deferving {ome attention. Lodi is a little infignificant 
place, without trade, and without manuf.Goures, —— It is the part of 
a dominion that may be faid to have neither, and cut off from all 
connection with the fea; yet there is not a town in France or Eng- 
Jand, of double the population, that ever exhidited a theatre fo 


built, decorated, filled, and furnifhed as this of Lodi.—— Nor all 
the 
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the pride and luxury of commerce and manufatures—not all the 
sron and fteel—the woollen or linen—the filk, glafles, pots, or 

orcelain of fuch a town as Lodi, ever yet equalled this exhibition 
of butter and cheefe. Water, clover, cows, cheefe, money, and 
mufic! Thefe are the combinations ——that ftring Italian nerves to 
enjoyment, and give leflons of government to northern poli- 
ticians.’ 

Another genuine fpecimen of our good-natured fquire’s 
manner of thinking and writing : 

‘The ssth. Vaprio, where we ftorped, is a poor place, with a 
dirty, miferable, wretched inn: here l amina chamber, that finks 
my fpirits as I fit and Jook around me; my pen, ink, and tablets, 
are ufelefs before me; I want them for two or three fubje&s that 
have pafled acrofs my mind in the journey, but I can do nothing ; 
to arrange ten words with propriety, is an infurmountable effort. 
[ never in my life wrote three lines to pleafe myfelf, when the cir- 
cumftances around were untoward or difagreeable; a clean, neat 
apartment, a good fire, fomething to eat better than patfte-foup, 
with tolerable wine, give a lightnefs to the bofom, and a facility 
tothe ideas. I have not yet read any of the Abbate Amoretti’s 

ieces; but if he writes badly in that elegant apartment, and with 
all the circumftances of eafe and luxury around him, [ fhall not 
have fo good opinion of his head, as I think I fhall always have of 
his heart. This chamber of Vaprio is contraft fufiicient to his in 
the Palazzo Cufina. J cannot write, fo muft neitle in this nidus of 
fleas and bugs, which they call a bed.’ 


At BERGAMO, our youthful traveller had a moft marvellous 
efcape ; great beyond comparifon with thofe which he had,iu 
Vivarais. 

‘The 16:h. Arrive, at lat, at Bergamo. I had a letter to Dr. 
Maironi de Poute, fecretary of the academy of Bergamo, to whom 
I went directly. [ mounted a tteep hill into the city, which is on 
the top of it, and fearched hard tor the doctor: after examining fe- 
veral ftreets, a lady from a window, who feemed to pity my per- 
plexity, (for [ had been conducted to three or four ftreets in vin), 
informed me, that he was in the country, —but that if [ returned tn 
the morning, I fhould have a chance of feeing him. What a black, 
dirty, ftinking, difmal place! I flared at fome well drefled people I 
met, wondering what they had todothere; thanking my ftars that 
Twas not an inhabitant of Bergamo; foolith!y enough, as if é 
were the brick: and mortar of a ptace that give felicity, and not the 
conaexions formed from infancy and matured by habit. 

* The izth. Mount the hill again, in fearch for Signore 
Maironi; and hearing he has a brother, to find him, thould J fail. 
Trepaired to the ftreet where the lody gave me information the 
night before; fhe was luckily at her window, but the intelligence 
crols tomy wothes, for both the brothers were in ihe country ; | need 
Not go to the door, the faid, for there were no fervants in the houle. 
The cutk of the evening in this dark town, had iaé nicht veiled 
the fair imergnit2, but looking » fecond time aow, 1 fouudt her ex- 
tremely 
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tremely pretty, with a pair of eyes that fhone in unifon with fomé. 
thing better than a ftreet of Bergamo. She atked me kindly after 
my bufine(s, Spero che non e un grande mancamento ? words of no im. 

ort, but uttered with a fweetnefs of voice that rendered the pooreft 
monofyllable interelling. I told her, that the bofom muft be cold, 
from which her prefence did not banith all feeling of difappoint. 
ment. le was impoffible not to fay fomething a little beyond com. 
mon thanks. She bowed in return; and | thought I read in her ex. 
preffive eyes, that | had nat offended; | was encouraged to afk the 
favour of Signore Maironi’s addrefsin the country—Con gran piaceri 
wi lo daro.—1 took a card from my pocket; but her window was 
rather too high to hand it. I looked at the door: Forzi é aperta, 
Credo che st, fhe replied. If the reader is an elecirician, and 
has flown a kite in a thunder-ftorm, he will know that when the at. 
mofphere around him becomes highly electric, and his danger in. 
creafes, if he does not quickly remove, there is a cobweb fenfation 
in the air, as if he was inclofed in an invifible net of the filmieft 

offimer. My atmofphere, at this moment, had fome refemblance 
to it: I had taken two fteps to the door, when a gentleman paffing, 
opened it before me, and iiood upon the threfhold. It was the la- 
dy’s hufband ; fhe was in the paffage behind, and [ was in the ftreet 
before him, the faid, Ecco un Signore Inglefe che cha bifogno d’una 
divizione a Sig. Mairicni. ‘The hufband aniwered politely, that he 
would give it, and, taking paper and pencil from his pocket, wrote 
and gave it me. Nothing wes ever done fo concifely : I looked at 
him afkance, and thought him one of the uglieft fellows I had ever 
feen. An ill natured bye-itander would have faid, that his prefence 
prevented a farming trom becoming a fentimental traveller. Cer- 
tain it is, onenow andthen meets with terribleeyesin Italy; in the 
north of Europe they have attractive powers, here they have every 
fort of power; the {phere of the aétivity of an eye beam is enlarged, 
and he who travels as | do for the plough, muft take care, as 
I fhallin future, to keep out of the reach of it.’ 


On fuch an occafion, Vapip might well have exclaimed= 
There’s a fituation ! and had we met with the paflage in a farce or 
a novel, we fhou!d have admired it much: but, here, we think 
it only ferves to fhew how much better fitted the author of itis 
for a fentimental than a fcientific traveller. 

In the following paragraph, Mr. Young’s fentiments take a 
graver caft. Here we fee him quite the fedate elderly gentle- 
man. 

‘ I felt myfelf uncomfortabie at Verona, till I had feen the amphi- 
theatre, which is in trach a noble remain of antiquity, folid and 
magnificent enouvh yet to laft perhaps fome thoufands of years; 
that of Nifmes, clutiered up with houfes, muft not be named with 
this. As I ftcod on the verge of this noble building, I could not 
buc contemplate in idea, the innumerable crouds of people who 
had been fpe€tators of the fcenes exhibited in it: the reflexion was 


attended with what is to me a melancholy impreflion —the utter ob- 
livion 
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sn which fuch hofts are now loft! time has fwept their memo- 
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ivion 
set from the earth—has left them no traces in the records of 
mankind; yet here were wit and beauty, wealth and power; the 
yibrations of hope and fear; the agitations of exertion and enter- 


. ° ' - > 1? 
prize—-— all buried in the filence of feventeen hundred years * 


Still more gloomy reflections fucceed : 

‘ This is the third evening I have fpent by myfelf at Padua, with 
five letters to it; I do not even hint any reproach in this; they 
are wiie, and I do truly commend ¢heir good fenie : I condemn no- 
body but myfelf, who have, for fifceen or twenty years palt, when- 
ever a foreigner brings mea letter, which fome hundreds have done 
—given him an Englith welcome, for as many days as he would fa- 
your me with his company, and fought no other plealure but to 
make my houfe agreeable. Why I make this miouce at Padua, 1 
know not; for it has not been peculiar to that place, but to feven- 
eighths of all | have been at in Italy. I have mifteken the matter 
through life abundant!y,—and find that foreigners underitand 
this point incomparably oetter than we do. J am, however, afraid 
that I fha!l not Jearn enough of them to adopt their cuftoms, but 
continue thofe of our own nation.’ 

This paflage, confidering the nature of the author’s miflion, 
excites in us fome furprize. Reflecting on the rapidity of his 
travelling, and the infinity of perfons and things which engage 
his attention, an ordinary traveller would have rejoiced in a few 
leifure hours, that he might coliect himtelf, and revife his 
notes. 

Mr. Young’s weyage from Venice to Bologna, in a common 
flage boat, is givenio much in bis own manner, that we cannot 
refiit it; though we have already exceeded all ufual bounds; 


‘ I have taken my place, paid my money, and delivered my bag- 
gage; and as the quay from which the barge departs is convent 
ently near the opera houfe, and JL! Burbero di busn Cuore akted for 
the firit night, 1 took my leave of Signore Petrillo’s excellent inn, 
which deferves every commendation, and went to the opera. I 
found it equal to what the prova had indicated ; it is an inimitable 
performance ; not only abounding with many very pleafing airs, 
but the whole piece is agreeable, aad does honour to the genius and 
tafte of Signore Martini. Swift, in one of his letters co Stella, 
afier dining with lords Oxford and Bolingbdrcke, and going ia the 
evening tofome fcrub, jays, he hates to be a prince and a fcoundred 
the fame day. I had, to-night, ail chis feeling with a vengeance. 
Prom the reprefentation of a pleafing and elegant perfurmance, the 
mufic of which was well adapted to ftring one’s feelings to a certaia 
Pitch, in clear unifon with the pleafure that fparkled ian fo many 
eyes, and founded from fo many hands—I flepped at once, in full 
Contrait, into the bark Derto Corriere di Bologna; acabin about tea 
feet {quare, round which fat in filence, and the darknefs vifible of 
awretched lamp, a company, whole rolling eyes examined, with- 
out 
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out one word of reception, each paflenper that entered. The wing 
howled, and the rain beat in at the hole left for entering. My 
feelings that thrilled during the evening, were diffipated in a 
moment, and the gloom of iny bofora was foon ia unifon with that 
of the {cene. 

‘ Of this voyage from Venice to Bologna, all the powers of 
Janguage would fail me to vive the idea | would wifh to im prefs, 
Fhe time I pafled in it | rask among the mott difapreeable days [ 
ever expertenced, and by a thonfan d degrees the wortt fiance } ‘left 
England; yer [ had no choice; the roads are fo infamoufly bad, or 

rather fo impracticable, that there are no wetturini; even thofe 
whofe fortune admits po'ting make this pafiage by water, and whéa 
I found that Menf. dela Lande, fecretary tothe French ambaflador 
at Turion, had made the fame journey, in the fame conveyance, and 
yet in his book fays not a word againit the accommodation, how 
was I to have divined, that it could prove {o execrable? A little 
more thought, however, would have told me that it was too cheap 
to be good, the price, for the whole voyage of 125 miles, is onl 
30 pauls (17s. 6d.) for which you are boarded. After a day’s {pit- 
ting of a dozen people, in ten feet fquare (cnorgh to make a dog 
fick), mattrefles are fpread on the grownd, and you reft on them as 
you can, packed almott like herrings in a barrel; they are then 
rolled up and tumbled under a bulk, without the leait attention 
which fide is given you the night after: add to this the odours of 
various forts, eafy toimagine. Ac dinner, the cabin is the kitchen, 
and the paarone the cook, he takes fae, wipes his nofe with his 
fingers, and the knife with his handkerchief, while he prepares the 
victuals, which he hancles before you, ttil you are fick of the idea 
of eating. But on chanyirg the bark to one whole cabin was too 
{mall to admit any cockery, he brought his leaks and faufages, 
rolled upin a paper, and thatin his ig of abom‘nation (as Smol- 
Jet calls a continent! hanakerchief), which he fpread on his kntes 
as he fat, opening the greafy treafure, for thole to eat out of his 
lap with their fingers, whofe lomachs could bear fuch a repatt.’ 


We cannot, however, take our Jeave of this part of Mr. 
Y oung’s performance, without thanking him, in the moft un- 
equivocal manner, for the entertainment which he has afforded 
us ;—and we f{wear— no, we will not—the paff French have 
{worn oaths out of countenance and efteét —rather, then, like the 
prefent, we promife, henceforward, never more to be out of 
temper with Mr. Young and his writings. He has, in thefe 


journals, evinced fuch coodnels of heart, and fuch honefty of 


difpofition, that we can ‘pafs over, with patience, the foibles and 
errors of judgment which he may evince, and to which, ine 
deed, all men are more or lefs liable. 

Ma 


[To be concluded in our next Review.) 
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Art. XI. Archacologia, or Mifcellaneous Tras relating to Anti- 
quity. Vol. X. 


[ Article concluded from the Review for December, p. 428. ] 


HERE feems a little inconfiftency in the accounts which 

are given of the more early ages of the Britifh nation: 
fometimes, we are taught to fuppofe that the people were defti- 
tute of common conveniences, or even of what are now deemed 
neceflaries, and were incapable of any attainment or improve- 
ment in arts; at others, we find among them an abundance of 
fuperfluities, which indicate a {tate not fo rude and unpolifhed 
as may have been apprehended. ‘I’o a reflection of this kind, 
the reader is naturally led by the 28th number of this volume: 

Inventory of crown jewels, 3 Edw. Ill. from a record in the 
Exchequer ; communicated by Craven Ord, Efq. Dittin& from 
what might be more properly called jewels, together with a 
variety of drefies, hangings for rooms, beds, and chairs, fur- 
niture for the chapel and the funétions of priefts according to 
the abfurdity and impofitions of that period, we find a great 
quantity of filver fpoons, cups, bafons, fountains, mugs, 
plates, difhes, &c.: fome are gilded: but of mafly gold very 
few appear. One gilt cup, bearing the arms of England and 
France, is faid to have been prefented to the king by the mer- 
chants de focietate Bardorum: concerning which fociety fome 
remarks are added in a note: 

‘ The Corfni: a fet of Italian merchants, infamous for ufurious 
contraéts, particularly in France, whence our kings drove them 
out by repeated laws and ftatutes.—Matthew Paris ipeaks of them 
asa public nuifance in England in the middle of the 13'h century. 
Henry Il, expelled them, but by the interference of the pope re- 
admitted them, and foon after, in 1251, drove them away again. 
They were one divifion of the Loméards, by which general name 
the Italian merchants, who lent money, were diltinguithed all over 
Europe, but divided into focieties or companies, called from the 
head of the firm or houfe, Bardi, Amanati, Corfini, &c.—Rymer, 
Iv. 463. has preferved a recommendation from Edw. II. 1331, to 
David, King of Scotland, to repay on his account to certain mer- 
chants of the fociety of Bardi at Florence, icoo out of 1300 marks 
due to him from David’s father Robert.’ 

One article in this long lift is, © Una navis arg’ cum 4 rot? & 
I capite dracon’, &c. i. e. One fhip of filver with four wheels, 
=. the gilded head of a dragon at cach end of the faid 

ip. 

Remarks on the Stalls near the Communion Table in Maidfione 


Church 5 with an Enquiry into the Place of Burial of Archbifhop 


arene. By the Rev. Samuel Denne, F. A. S.—Thele fails 
ome have fuppofed to have been confeflicnals ; others conjecture 
Rev, Fes, 1793: N that 
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that the prieft, deacon, and fubdeacon, were to fit in them at 
certain intervals in the celebration of the mafs; and others, 
that they were defigned to accommodate bifhops, &c. whofe 
office it then was to vifit ecclefiaftical buildings. Mr. Denne 
fets afide thefe fuppofitions, and conjectures, in his turn, that 
they were confiructed to anfwer an occafion when the prefence 
of the bifhop was (fuppofed to be) abfolutely neceflary, and that 
was at the confecration of the church or chancel ; or pofhbly, 
to which idea he feems rather to incline, thefe fone ftalls, with 
arms and pinnacles of curious fculpture, form a monument creed 
to the memory of the archbifhop, who was, he thinks, pro- 
bably buried at this church: if fo, his tomb in Canterbury 
cathedral is merely a cenotaph, and is, we are here told, with re- 
fpect to ftyle and execution, much inferior to what are termed 
the fone fialls in the church of Maidftone. Mr. Denne profe. 
cutes the inquiry with attention and ingenuity; and prefents 
an amufing eflay, on a fubject of no great moment indeed in 
itfelf, yet not improper for the inquifitive antiquary. Accord. 
ingly, he has judged it requifite to afix to this number, thirteen 
or fourteen pages, which he ftyles, Minutes of ftalls in the 
chancels of feveral churches. —We could have difpented with any 
additional remarks on the /fone /cats, but we meet with them 
again inthe very next article, written by the fame gentleman, 
who informs us, that, notwithftanding fome objeCions which 
have been offered, he does not fee reafon to alter his fentiments, 
in this efiay, Mr. Denne repeats much of what had been 
written in the former; he endeavours to confirm his opinion, 
that thefe falls had a particular regard to the confecration of 
churches or chancels, but he does not afford much farther 
proof, as to their conftituting a part of a fepulchral monumentor 
farcophagus. He adverts to monuments and painted pannels 
in Weftminfter abbey, and concludes with a letter from Mr. 
Charles Clarke, dated from Gravefend, relative to the tombof 
King. Sebert: it does not feem neceffary for us to add any 
thing: farther concerning it:—but we have not yet quite done 
with thefe extraordinary feats, whatever was their original defti- 
nation ; -another letter itill appears, from the Rev. Gerard Ro- 
binfon, pleading that they were erected for the ufe of the prieft, 
deacon, and fubdeacon.—We cannot avoid expreffing our wilh 
that this learned Society, fo capable of informing as well as ¢f 
tertaining the public, would lead us lefs frequently to fubjeds 


of mere fuperftition, and the practice of ages immerfed in dark 


nels, ignorance, and bigotry, equal to heathenifm, almoft be- 
yond it in craft, arbitrary impofitions, fraud and cruelty, 
and all under the venerable garb of religion. As the genult 
{pirit of Chriftianity, inftead of yielding any countenance ee 
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moft clearly and certainly directed to fubvert, all fuch deiufions, 
it is very defirable that fome fuitable and liberal reflections 
fhould be intermixed with the relations of this kind which are 
delivered to the public; left it fhould be thought that we are 
indirectly recommending what we are defcribing. Se 

We find fome relief in proceeding to an account of antiquities 
difeavered at Bath in 1790, by Sir Henry Charles Englefield, 
Bart. Thefe Roman remains were brought to light by 
digging the foundation of a new pump-room, &c. between 
the prefent pump-room and Stall-ftreet. The opened ground 
confifted chiefly of the fragments of ruined buildings, among 
which were 5¢ or 60 ornamented ftones, now preferved for the 
infpeGtion of the curious. ‘Thefe appear to have been parts of 
a temple, dedicated perhaps to Apollo or Minerva. Sir Henry, 
with great attention and ingenuity, defcribes and afforts them. 
He wiites like a mafter of his fubject: but we cannot enter 
into the particulars; which may be the lefs requifite, as it is 
fuppofed that Mr. Baldwin, architect to the city of Bath, will 
foon produce a more minute account of all the difcoveries that 
have been, or may be, made in the particular fpot here men- 
tioned, 

We are fummoned again to the window-in Brereton church, 
by the Rev. Mr. Denne. He concludes with Mr. Pegge, that 
the central portrait in the upper compartment is intended for 
the imperious and infolent Beckett, and adds feveral remarks 
on that part of Englifh hittory. 

John Pownal, Efq. furnifhes a defcription of two fepulchral 
urns, rather of a fingular kind, difcovered in a field or quarry 
at a {mall diftance from Lincoln. This field he reafonably. 
fuppofes to have been a common burying ground, not only of 
the Romans, but of fucceeding generations, for ages after their 
time. A letter is added from the Rev. Dr. Gordon, Lincoln, 
which informs us of other relics, in his poficfion, from the 
fame place; the moft remarkable of them is a glafs urn, OF jar, 
of great thicknefs, entirely perfect, and containing burnt bones. 
Notice is alfo taken of a room of confiderable. fize, lately open- 
ed in another quarry: two fkeletons and a {tone trough lay on 
the floor; which will afford matter of farther inveftigation. 

A diflertation on the river Orwell, or Orewell, in the county of 
Suffolk, and the town and harbour of that name, is written by 
Mr. Myers. The name of this river, like that of many others, 
is of very uncertain derivation: this writer concludes, that like 
the Arrow in Warwickhhire, it was truly drowe, * not (fays he, ) 
as the river Tigris in Mefopotamia, which in the Perfian lan- 
Guage fignifies an arrow, from its {wiftnefs, but from its flow 
Sourfe, which is very obfervable in our river of Orwell; for fo the 
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word Ara imports among the Gauls and Britons.’—Several in. 
ftances are produced of this, refpecting rivers; and it is added, 
that this opinion is confirmed from the name of a {mall village 
feated near the river, called AZrwarton. He proceeds to an ac. 
count of the courfe of this river, of the bay, and alfo of the town, 
which bore its name, and which he fuppofes to have been wath. 
ed away by fome fudden influx of the ocean, or to have been 
gradually deftroy ed by its more gentle advances. 

Obfervations on the introdudtion of Arabic Numerals into Eng- 
land, by the Rev. Mr. North, of Goddicote. ‘This paper dif- 
covers more erudition than ‘perhaps any other in the prefent 
volume. It is dated fo far back as the year 1766, and appears 
to have been compofed in the year1748. Some writers have 
fuppofed that Boethius was acquainted with thefe Arabic my. 
merals: his book De Arithmeticé has been confidered as afford. 
ing the firft rudiments of our prefent cyphers. A very old 
MS. of this work, written in Saxon characters, is faid to be 
ftill extant in the library of Bennet college, Cambridge. ¢] 
have (fays Mr. North) lately examined it, ‘and cannot conceive 
it to be lefs than 1000 years old:’—Dbut here he found the 
Roman numeral letters uled throughout, which certainly car. 
ries a ftrong objection againft Boethius’s knowlege of the 
others; and this objection is ftrengthened by other confidera- 
tions; for, as Mr. North juftly reafons, if fuch charaéters were 
ufed in the fixth century, how can we account for the knows 
Jege or ufe of them being forgotten for fo long a time?—An 
interval of 500 years occurs before their fuppofed revival.— 
During this intermediate fpace, two tras appeared, one De 
Sphera, the other, Artis Calculatorie Rudimenta; each of which 
Mr. North viewed among others, and found nothing like our 
cyphers; infomuch that he thinks that they feem to afford fuf- 
ficient proof that no fuch characters were known either in the 
Eaftern or Weftern empire, in the ie when thefe authors 
lived, viz. about A.D. 750 and 810.—T he learned Dr. Waliis 
has attempted, however, to prove that Gerbertus, Archbifhop of 
Rheims, afterward Pope Silvefter the Second, had, before the 
year 1000, learned the art of arithmetic as now pradtifed with 
only nine characters, from the Saracens in Spain. —On the 
whole, though he has able antagonifts, Mr. North appears to 
fupport, by clear and ftrong argument, the opinion, that we 
of this nation principally owe our knowlege of the cyphers of 
prefent figures to Robert Grotthed, Bithop of Lincoln, who 
died in the year 1253:—at leaft he thews, from the continua- 
tion of Matthew Paris’s Hiiforiz, that John Bafingftoke, arche 
deacon of Leicefter, employed, we conclude, by the Bithop, 
browght into Englond the * numeral figures of the Greeks; 
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ywras Gracorum numerales et earum notitiam et fignificationes, 

&c. Mr. North obferves, that it is no wonder that the conti- 

nuator of Matthew Paris’s hiftory fhould call them figuras Gre- 

corum, fince the introduction of them to us was from Greece ; 
even, he fays, if we muft fuppofe them originally invented among 
the Indians. 

On confulting the hiftory of Matthew Paris, Watts’s edit. 

publifhed in the year 1684, p.720, 21, under an, 1252, we 
find that John of Bafingftoke had ftudied at Athens; and that 
he afterward intimated to the Bifhop of Lincoln, that he had 
there feen and heard, from the learned Greek doctors, fome 
things unknown to the Latins: * guzdam Latinis incognita ;’ 
among thefe was what is called, The Te/tament of the Twelve Pa- 
triarchs, an acceptable prefent in thofe dark times, which ap- 
pears to have been procured by the attention of Grofthed, who 
tranflated it: but, for the tranfmiffion of the numeral figures, it 
feems that we are indebted to John the archdeacon of Leicefter: 
he might accomplifh it, poffibly, under the guidance and afhilt- 
ance of the Bifhop, though we do not perceive that this is ex~ 
prefled, nor in the leaft neceffarily implied in the relation given 
by the above hiftorian. This Robert Grofthed, Bifhop of 
Lincoln, immerfed, indeed like others, though not equally with 
many, in the darknefs and bigotry of the period, was a man of 
eminence: Mr. North terms him the great refforer of learning, 

(learned, 7m trivio et quadrivio, as, we think, M. Paris ex- 

prefies it;) he refifted with fortitude and wifdom the impofitions 

of the fee of Rome, and had a ftrong thirft for knowlege and 

improvement, but curbed and limited by the ftate of things at 

that feafon. Mr, North dwells much longer on the character 

of Gerbert, afterward Sylvefter 11. on whom he beftows high 

and, in fome refpects, deferved encomium; although he denies 

to him, and with good reafon, the honour of bringing into 

light and ufe the figures in queftion. He exprefles a with, 

that fome perfon of induftry would write the life of this pope; 

and poflibly, if it could be effected by a man of a candid, liberal, 

and enlarged mind, it might be ufeful: but if fuch works are 
produced under the influence of a narrow, contracted, party, 
or {uperftitious, fpirit, the world will be wiler, better, and happier 

without them, 

Heyman Kooke, Efq. gives a farther, brief, but clear and 
entertaining account of Roman remains in Sherwaed foreft. The 
firft is a large camp, which he conjeciures to have been the 
Principal cainp of the Roman army in thefe parts; he alfo in- 
forms us of fome fmaller works of a fimilar kind; and he de- 
feribes, likewife, a brafs key of particular fhape, the work, 
as he apprehends, of a Roman artift. {t is faid that there is a 
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key in Montfaucon, the wards of w hich exaQily refemble this, 
'T wo barrows on this foreft have likewife been opened under this 
gentleman’s infpection ; and here were difcovered aa iron urn, 

with remnants of a fword and a dagger in wooden (cabbards, 
fifteen glafs beads, green, clouded yellow, and deep yellow, 
with fome other articles; thefe are fuppofed to be Britifh; the 
beads, fpecimens of ancient commerce with the Pheenicians; 

the iron urn wrought, not bes the Britons, but by their neig oh. 
bours the Belge. 

The calleétion of a fubfidy i in 1382, is prefented by Mr. Gough, 
An original deed of Barnwell priory, in the pofleffion of this 
gentleman, i isan acknowlegement of the receipt from the reor 
of Grantchefter of a moicty of the tenth laid on the clergy 
6 Rich. 1]. This fubfidy was granted in fupport of a crufade 
publifhed by Urban VI. againft Clement VII. each of whom 
Jaid claim to the popedom. Of this crufade, the Bifhop of 
Norwich was declared genera]. He was afterward called to 
an account, cenfured, and fined: of all which particulars fome 
notice is taken in this article. Mr. Gough remarks, that the 
little record here produced may ferve as a confirmation of the 
importance of attending to every muniment that can throw 
light on our hiftory. In addition, therefore, to this, he im- 
mediately offers (No. 38.) @ charter to Barnwell priory, dated 
‘33th Henry lil. 1229. It grants to the prior and convent of 
Barnwell, a fair, during four days in each year. 

A furvey of the manor of Wymbledon, alias Wimbleton, with 
the rights, members, and appurtenances thereof, lying and being in 
the countie o of Surry, late parcel of the poffeffions of Henrietta- 
Maria, the relic? and late Queene of Charles Stuart late King of 
England, made and taken by us whofe names are hereunto Subferibed, 
in the wnorth of November 1640, by virtue of a commiffion grounded 
on an aét of the Commons affen: bled in Parliament, for fale of the 
honors, manors, and lands, heretofore belonging to the late King, 
Queene, or Prince, under the handes and feales of five or more of 
the truflees in the fayd at named and appoynted. Communicated 
by John Cayley, Eiq. F.A.S.— This ts a long, and, as may be 
expected in an account of fuch {pacious manfions, a curious 
article: but we mult difmifs it. 

Defeription of the great Pagoda of Madura, the Choultry of 
Trimul Naik; by Adam Blickader, Surgeon. ‘This temple is 
delineated with confiderable attention, as is alfo the choultry or 
building annexed, for accommedating the people; the latter 
was erected 170 years ago by Trimul Naik, (that is, by his 
fubjects,) and is {aid to have coft above a inillion fterling. To 
thefe is annexed an account of the founder’s pillar, and of fome 
others. Mr. Blackader, together with other hiftorians, Be 
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ef the Hindoos as worfhipping only one Ged under different 
names: but we obferve that his wife Ad:nachre is introduced in 
the courfe of the narration; ignorance and fuperftition abound 
with them, as in all other places where unprincipled men are 
able to maintain a fupremacy.=— The writer mentions the draw- 
ings which he had taken and communicated to the fociety, but 
no engravings accompany this article. 

In the appendix, we find extraéts from letters, which men- 
tion various objects of antiquity; fuch as, a filver coin, imagined 
to be of the date of Philip 6th of France, fo far back as the year 
1350; tumult, rocking-ftone, &c. in Derbythire ;—inventory 
of the riches belonging to the fhrine of Corpus Chrifti, York, 
taken in the reign of Henry VIII. ; the whole valuation is 
210/. 18s. 2a.;—a mortar lying at Eridge-green, Suffolk, fup- 
pofed to be the firft caft in England, &c. &c.—together with 
battle-axes, Roman pick-axe, {pear-head, rings, &c. found 
chiefly about Dumfries and other parts of Scotland. —An index, 
with an account of prefents to the Society fince their laft publi- 
cation, concludes this volume: the value of which is confider- 


ably enhanced by forty engravings. H. 





Art. XII. . Annals of Horfemanfip. Containing Accounts of 


accidental Experiments, and experimental Accidents, both fuc- 
cefsful and unfuccefsful. Communicated by various Correfpon- 
dents to Geoffrey Gambado, Efq. Author of the Academy for 
Grown Horfemen. ‘Together with moft inftra@ive Remarks 
thereon, and Anfwers thereto, by that accomplithed Genias. 
Illutrated with Cuts, by the moft eminent Artifts. Folio. 11. 1s. 
Boards. Hooper, &c. 1791. 


W?: fhould certainly have paid our refpects to the pleafant 

and ingenious Mafter Gambado, long ere this, had not 
fome experimental accidents, fimilar to thofe which he fo well 
defcribes, unborfed us, and diflocated our intentions. 

We now determine to re-mount ; and we hope that we 
fhall perform our ride, not only with whole bones, but with 
whole fkins ; though we have not been able, as yet, to avail 
ourfelves of all our author’s falvable inventions and counfels, 

Arts have been truly faid to have made a more furprizing pro- 
grefs in this country during the laft twenty or thirty years, than 
at any other period of our civilization. Not only the art of 
riding without the trouble of going to the manege, has been 
greatly improved among fox-hunters, and jockies, but even 
the arts of falling, of laming a horfe, and of breaking a neck, 
are here reduced to a {cience ! , 

The prefent period has been frequently called the age of in- 
vention ; and what production can better illuftrate the fad, than 
N 4 the 
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the work before us? and what a colloquial philologer is our 
author ! and what a mafter of the technica of the turf, the held, 
and the road ! 

We formerly obferved (Rev. vol. 77.) that our author had 
copied the humour of Swift, in the text of his work, and of 
Hogarth, in the drawings: but we beg Mafter Gambado’s 
pardon—copying is too humiliating a term for the produétions 
of his pen, or of his pencil. Both make us laugh, like thofe 
of Swift and Hogarth: but with wit, humour, and ingenuity, 
entirely his own. Swift’s humour was dry and ironical, and 
Hogarth’s excellence was in expofing vice, and in making folly 
ridiculous: but Mafter Gameapo’s jokes are original ; and 
his drawings are not only on fubjects different from thofe which 
were treated by Hogarth, but are alfo more correétly exe. 
cuted. 

The preface is-worthy of the book, and muft not be fup. 
pofed to be as dull as ufual, by thofe who never read prefaces, 
jt mentions, indeed, a difcovery which may be very ufeful to 
all tender horfemen, as well as horfe-women. ‘The editor, in 
{peaking of his hero Gambado, fays: ‘ lam told he feldom rode 
himfelf ; and the only time he went fix miles on horfeback, he 
wore a pair of diaculum drawers.’ We critics, who ride as 
feldom as the Doge of Venice, fancy that this muft be regard. 
ed as an admirable invention ! as we have heard of ftrange loffes 
and Jacerations happening to fedentary brethren, in attempting 
to become centaurs. The editor, indeed, feems not infenfible 
to the merit of this invention; and he aflerts, * that the diacu- 
lum drawers are the only fabrics of the kind he ever heard of, 
and that he verily believes they are hitherto non-defcript.’ 

In a fhort advertifement, we are told that, * to mott of the 
plates the editor has thought fit to fubjoin Latin mattos, as an 
elucidation of them to fuch of his readers as do not underftand 
Englifh ; and fuch he may perhaps meet with.’ 

Dr. Caflock, and his hobby, armed with a puzzle to prevent 
his being over pious, make an admirable print. 

The author fays: * Though Dr. Shaw himfelf, who is 3 
great traveller indeed, has the modefty to allure us, that the 
Barbary horfes never lie down ; yet, even he has not the effron- 
tery to fay, that they never tumble down !” 

A plate is given, exhibiting not only the canine and equeftrian, 
but alfo the Chri/fian puzzle, ‘ of ufe, if put upon long ftory- 
tellers, whocatch hold of your button, and thruft their nofe and 
mouth in your face, when, perhaps, it is highly necetlary to 
keep them at arm’s-length.’ 

The queries, p. 6. are curious, and fuch as would puzzle 
the Pythia herfelf to anfwer. - wry 
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The mathematical rule for fitting a horfe is {cientific, and 
muft be ftriking, even to pedeftrians. ee There is no good or 
truly geometrical riding, (fays our cavalicro,) unlefs the legs 
be extended perfectly in ftrait lines, fo as to form tangents to 
the cylindrical furface of the horfe’s body: in a word, to re- 
femble, as much as poffible, a pair of compaffes fet aftride upon 
a telefcope; which I conceive to be the perfect model of ma- 


thematical riding.’ 

We mutt indulge ourfelves in copying one or two more paf- 
fages from this letter: 

‘Purfuing my principles, (fays this philofophical equeftrian,) [ 
have demon{trated what is the right line to be drawn by the mathe- 
matical rider in every difficult fituation. In afcending a horfe’s 
back, at what angle to extend the moveable leg, while the fixed one 
is refted in the flirrep: in Jeaping, how to regulate the ofcillation, 
or balancing of the body, by attending carefully to that fundamental 
point which is your centre of motion: in ftarting, how to difpofe of 
the fuperfluous momentum, and thereby to preferve in full force the 
attraction of coheGion between rump and faddle: in rearing, at what 
angle, formed by the horfe’s back with the plane of the horizon, it 
is moft advifeable to flide down over his tail; which, I maintain, is 
the only expedient that can be practifed with a mathematical cere 
tainty of being fafe: thef*, and many other important fecrets, I am 
ready, at any time when called upon, to communicate, 

‘While 1 boaft, and, I truft, with reafon, of thete difcoveries, [ 
mutt candidly confefs that a rigorous attention to theory has fome- 
times betrayed me into practical errors. When my horfe has been 
pulling earneftly one way, my Own intention being at the fame time 
to go another, [ have pulled ftrongly at right angles to the line of 
his courfe ; expecting, from the laws of compound motion, that we 
fhould then proceed, neither in the line of his effort, nor of my pull, 
butinanintermedizteone, which would be the diagonaiof the paral- 
lelogram, of which our forces were as the fides; but have always 
found that this method produced a rotatory, inftead of a rettilinear 
motion. When a horfe has run away, I have, to avoid the wafte of 
force in my own arms, calculated the necefiary diminution of it in 
his legs; but unfortunately, efiimating it as the fquares of the dif- 
tances multiplied into the times, I was frequently dafhed againk 
walls, pitched over gates, and plunged into ponds, before I difco- 
vered that it is not as the fguares of the times, but merely as the 
times. [ mention thefe circumftances by way of caution to other 
theorifts;—-not being at all dilcouraged myfelf by fuch trifling 
failures, and hoping, by youraflittance, to convince the world that 
no man can ever become a perfect rider, unlefs he has firft made ma- 
thematics his hobby-horfe.’ 


* How to make the moft of a horfe,’ and * how to make the 
leat of a horfe,’ text and prints, are admirable ! 

We cannot pafs, unnoticed, the rules and drawings ¢ for 
doing things by halves: clearing a leap admirably with 
the 
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the fore-legs, but leaving the other two on the wrong fide of 
the fence ;’ and $ tricks upon travellers: making a horfe move 
his hind-parts higher than his fore, by a ftick or fhag of furze 


ftuck under his tail ;? they would relax the mufcles of Hera. 


clitus ; as would * me and my wife and daughter,’ riding treble, 
a-breaft, on a fingle horfe. 

The apple-tree ftory is lefs probable, and lefs decorous, than 
the reft. 

The letter from New- Market, p. 48. contains the true tech. 
nica of the turf, at the moft illuftrious congrefs of our Hippo. 
dromian games. 

‘ How to make the mare to go’—with the bite of a lobfler, 
inftead of the pricking of a fpur—a new expedient. The 
daify-cutter,’ or horfe that {tumbles moit on {mooth ground, is 
well defcribed. 

The letter, teaching * how to travel on two legs ina froft, 
js truly comic. 

The plates to this very rifible work, amounting to feven. 
teen, are admirably defigned, by Henry Bunbury, fq. and are 
encraved with great {pirit. “The author, whom we fhould 
thank for our entertainment, cannot be miftaken. 

DrB-y 





Art. XIN. Antient Songs, from the Time of King Henry III. to the 
Revolution, 8vo, pp. 332. 6s. Boards. Juhnfon. 1792. 
HE editor of this compilation is, it feems, already known to 

the public as a man of tafte and information, by a felection 
ef Englith fongs formerly publifhed, with an interefting preli- 
minary difcourfe, and reviewed in our feventy-third volume*, 

The prefent undertaking has not fo much for its objeé the pres 

feryation of the excellent, as of the curious. It rather con- 

tains documents for the hiftory of fong-writing, than the mafter 
pieces of the art. It aims not, like the elegant anthology of 

Aikin, at illuftrating a theory ef this fpecies of compofition by 

well-chofen examples, but at recording the progreffive energies 

of the trivial Mufe. Among the learned in black literature, 
the editor, (Mr. Kitfon, as we prefume,) ftands high. If 
be more veracious than Percy, and more induftrious than 

Warton, be praife,—to him this praife belongs, If to have 

only fallen dhort of the punctuality of Malone, of the judg 

ment of Steevens, and of the erudition of Tyrwhitt, be honor 
fuflicient, as undoubtedly it is, for this too he may produce fomt 
pretenitons, 


ad 





* Ritfon’s Scie& Collection of Englith Songs, three 1% 
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Two diflertations precede the poems. The firft is an attempt 
to deny the exiftence of ¢ antient Englith minftrels,’ that is of 
¢ a body of our own countrymen who united the arts of poetry 
and mufic, and got their livelihood by finging verles to. the 
harp, of their own compofing in their native tongue. Not- 
withftanding what might be urged refpecting the probable ety- 
mology of minfirel from the Gothic minna, love, and the re- 
femblance of this order of men to the minnefinger of Germany, 
the editor has, no doubt, made it likely that the term is proven- 
cal; that it was unknown tn England before Richard Cceur- 
de-Lion; and that, when naturalized, it was moitly applied to 
the loweft clafs of mufic-makers, and was appropriated to 
ftrolling fidlers rather than to poets :—but, this being granted, 
what is gained ? only that the word minftrel, as defined by Per- 
cy, ismodern, It muft ftill remain true that the dawn of ci- 
vilization is in every country ufhered in by fimilar phenomena ; 
that before the common ufe of writing, all nations have endea- 
voured to facilitate the remembrance of their jaws, their laws, 
their'deeds, by exprefling them in metrical language ; and that 
thofe men, who could themfelves verfify, or could remember a 
great number of interefting verfes, were always, in the rude 
ages, favourite guefts in the halls of the nobles, and at the 
wakes of the people, from the Demodocus of the Phzacians 
to the gill of the Icelanders. ‘Ihe memory being aflifted not 
only by metre, but by tune, fome portable inftrument, moftly 
a-fort of harp, difinguifhed this clafs of perfons ; and whether 
we call them Druids during the flower of the Britifh Janguage, 
ards and Scalds during the prevalence of the Saxon and Danifh 
Bialects, or makers, harpers, and minftrels, after the Norman 
‘conquelt, {till the exiftence of fuch men in the heroic ages muft 
Temain incontrovertible, and the favourite fables of their fong 
‘mult continue to intereft their defcendants. 

The editor is fomewhat fevere on Ur. Percy for having em- 
balmed * The Reliques’ in flowers of his own invention: 
but if it be certain that ftrict truth never was and never will be 
the poet’s care, and therefore that hiltorical ballads cannot, as 
hiftorical documents, be of any importance, why fhould not 
their value as poetry be enhanced by lopping their tedious ahd 
retouching their feeble paflages? Our accounts of the heroic 
ages of England are, after all, too imperfect, and the manners 
of thofe times,are too different from our own, to permit the 
knowlege of them to form ufeful leflons of experience. They 
utereft, therefore, folely as objects of national vanity, 

_ Confequently, confiftency of {plendid tradition, mannersidea- 
lized into fomething of fuperior excellence, impreffive paflages 
of fong to aflociate with the mention of each diftinguifhed per- 
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fonage, ought to be made the objects of our refearches, Jp 
this point of view, the nation is greatly indebted to Dr, Perey, 
More indeed remains to be done. Under fome fuch ‘title 4s 
The Court of Arthur, fhould be collected all the ballads and ro. 
mances which relate to the knights of theround table; fuch as 
Sir Iwain, Sir Lancelot, Girome le courtois, Le bel inconny 
&c together with tranflations or abridgements of thofe 
that are extant only in Welfh, or in old French, after the man, 
ner of the Comte de Treflan. Cur future poets would then 
have a ftore-houfe of received tions to which theymight refort, 
and they would not offend by that diflonance from tradition, 
which mars the fable of Hole’s Arthur. ‘The poetical hiftory 
of the Anglo-Saxon period is not fo eafily attained. The con. 
fequences of the conqueft fwept from the land the language, the 
learning, and the laws, of this wife tribe. In the Sagas pre. 
ferved in Sweden and Denmark (with three of which Mr, 
Jobnfon has gratified us from Copenhagen, ) and in the colledtions 
and hiftories of Suhm and of Moter, our antiquaries have 
much to learn. For the poet who would illuftrate thisera, Dr, 
Percy, again, by his Northern Antiquities and Runic Poems, has 
furnifhed valuable particulars. of the original religion and man- 
ners of the Gothic nations, 

The fecond diflertation on antient fongs and mufic is a good 
fupplement to the effay on national fongs, prefixed to the author's 
other work. Even to thofe who have laboured through the 
niufical hiftory of that inelegant antiquary, Sir John Hawkins, 
it will Convey fome additional information about old jovial glees 
and holy carols. Into this difquifition, the whole firit book of 
the fubfequent colleGion fhould, we think, have been incorpe- 
rated ; a8 every remnant of popular compofition in England, 
previoufly to the time of Henry V. muft be confidered as 2 
confequence of Saxon culture. ‘lhe irruption of the Englih 
into France, under this martial prince, firft familiarized to the 
people that mongrel dialeét of Gaulifh and Saxon, which, from 
William the Norman, feems to have been the court-language; 
which Chaucer has employed in its moi! perfect ftate of refine- 
ment ; and in which the reft of the colleétion is chiefly written, 
By the introduction of Proteftantifm, and the confequent ne- 
ceflity of addreffing bocks to the common people, this fiyle 
came gradually to be fuperfeded by our prefent more vulgat 
tongue. In this Norman-Englifh, if we may fo cal] the antl 
quated phrafeology which Chatterton and others have revived, 4 
vaft body of poetry exifts, from the five folios of Lydgate, 
the five ttanzas of Woodvylle. Anthologies from it without 
number have appeared, and continue to appear; fuch as the 
Muses’ library, &c. whofe editors have peihaps too fparingly 
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confulted the myfteries, or facred dramas, and the metrical ro- 
mances of our forefathers. It is probable, however, that near- 
ly all which merits prefervation has been refcued from oblivion. 
It now behovesy us,chiefly, to arrange each f{pecies of poem, in 
order that we may difcover to what degree of excellence the 
oets of this age had carried the feveral forms of compofition ; 
and this the prefent editor has performed with refpect to the 
fong. a ree ' 
Many of the pieces in this collection are hiftorical, which 
will all be read with intereft, ‘T’he fong on the Man in the 
Moon, (p- 34-) however ill-penned, deferved prefervation, as 
throwing fome light on a fingular legend of popular mythology. 
So again, the ivy and holly, (p. 74.) as it records, in an enter- 
taining form, fome of thofe fuperititions about plants which 
are (o common among barbarians. The word /ybe, which oc- 
curs in this fong, is not explained in the gloflary. It means 
a charm, a fpell; and the phrafe, ivy hath a lybe, anfwers to 
ivy is bewitched. The carol for St. Edmund’s day (p. 85.) is 
valuable, as is every * fawe or dittie’ which preferves any ob- 
fcure tradition of a hero, who was the fuccefsful antagonift of 
the celebrated Kegner Lodbrog. The following epigram, 
(p. 103.) by the flynefs of the concluding turn, feems to be- 
ipeak an age of refinement. 
‘ (He) Cum kys me. (She) Nay. (He) Be god ye fhalle. 
(She) Be crifle y neile ! What fee the man! 
Ye here iny legge ayenlle the walle— 
Ys this the geniery that ye can? 
(He) Take to yeva'le and be itille than. 
(she) Now have ye leyce me on the flore, 
But hadde y wvite when ye bepean 
Le crifte y wolde have f{chutte the dore.’ 

The Dirge of the three ravens (page 155.) is perhaps the 
moft ftriking example, in the whole collection, of truly populac 
poetry. The bold fgures, with which this fhort tale of fimple 
woe is ftamped on the imazination, have all the extravagance 
and energy of untutored, but unfettered, nature. “his ballad 
is indeed greatly inferior to Percy’s 

‘ Why is thy fword with blood fo red ?’ 
which evolves, with the artful climax of a Sophocles, a ftory 
more horrible than that of Oedipus, whofe blackne(s is from 
the beginning expected, but whofe event outftrips expectation. 
We thall iniert this fong, omitting the impreflive repetitions : 
* There were three ravens fat on a tre, 
They were as blacke as they might be. 
The one of them {aid to his make, 
Where fhall we our breake fait take? 
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Downe in yonder greené field 

There lies a knight flain under his fhield. 
His hounds they lie downe at his feete ; 
So well they their mafter keep. 

His havukes they flie fo eagerly, 

There is no fowle dare him come nie. 
Downe there comes a fallow doe, 

As great with yong as fhe might goe. 

She lift up his bloudy hed, 

And kift bis wounds that were fo red. 
She got him up upon her backe, 

And carried him to earthen lache. 

She baried him before the prime ; 

She was dead herfelfe ere even-fong time.” 

What an epifode to Chevy Chafe! The dirge ¢ Lay a gar- 
land on my hearfe’ is exquifitely beautiful, but well known. A 
few pieces feem to have no merit to atone for their ob{cenity : 
Sir John Suckling’s ballad on a wedding is not of this clafs, 
The carrol for a Waflel-bow! illuftrates a forgotten cuftom of 
our Englifh Saturnalia. A few fongs occur, fuch as the 
B:lgic boar, which were written fince the reftoration. Thefe 
fhould have been omitted, becaufe they belong to modern poetry. 
Under Charles II. our prefent language was fully fettled. The 
profe of Dryden is {till a model of purity and propriety. | 

The gloflary is a very moderate performance, and betrays an 
unfkilfulnefs in the language of the AngloeSaxons, which ill 
becomes the editor of compofitions written under Henry the 
Third. Somner’s vocabulary, or the moft common helps, 
might have enabled him to conceal it: fuch words as the fol- 
lowing pafs unexplained. Algate, A. S. Algeats, always. Alles 
cunnes rese, for alle cyunes rese,every rifing of the peeple. Alling, 
A.S. Allinga, at all, by all means. Bayly, from the A. S. 
Beagian, to crown, to fill a bumper; fo that to drink bayly 
means to drink bumpers. Byfoht, the participle of to befeek, to 
vifit, Carke, to croak, to moan inwardly. Dare, A. S. Deran, 
to fuffer injury, &c.—but it is not our office to complete the 
work. . 

On the whole, we have derived amufement from this per- 
formance; and we have obtained the knowlege of many obfo- 
lete productions, all of which have fome claim to the notice of 
the philologift, the antiquary h afte. , 

r gilt, quary, or the man of taft T-y.9* 
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Art. XIV. a Letter from Irenopolis to the Inhabitants of Eleuthero- 
polis; or a ferious Addrefs to the Diffenters of Birmingham. 
By a Member of the Eftablifhed Church. The fecond Edition. 
Svo. 18 Dilly. 1792. 


Oo” expeClations from this pamphlet, excited by the high 





commendations of it, which we had heard from various 
quarters, 


* of Norwich. 
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uarters, have fuftained no degree of difappointment. It fully 
entitles its learned, liberal, judicious, and fpirited, au- 
thor, to our pureft and warmeft commendation. All who com- 
bine generous fentiments with the love of truth; who prefer the 
accurate views and difcriminations of good fenfe to the diftor- 
tions and mifreprefentations of blind or miftaken party zeal ; 
who can admire the great talents that are animated by pure vir- 
tue, foaring above the prejudices which attach themfelves to 
little minds ; in fhort, all who are gratified with whatever tends 
to correct the effects of popular delufion, to calm the paffions 
‘ato a {ubmiflion to prudence, and to enlarge the circle of be- 
nevolence; muft neceflarily read this little publication with 
confiderable pleafure. It was written in confequence of a re- 
port having been circulated, that the Diffenters at Birmingham 
intended a fecond commemoration of the French Revolution. 
This report the author afterward found to be erroneous; yet, 
fearing, at the time, that the idea might not be altogether 
groundlefs, he freely expoftulated with them; and, while he 
did juftice to the principles of truth and liberty, he inculcated 
the duties of prudence, moderation, and expediency. We find 
much good reafoning and morality in what he advances on this 
fubjeét, and which may be ufeful on a variety of occafions : 

« It may be faid, that you are not forbidden to meet by the laws 
of the land, and therefore, that your meeting is irreproachable—I 
admit the fact, but deny the confequence. A good man, doubtlefs, 
will zot do any thing which the laws interdi€t But will he there- 
fore do every thing which the laws have notinterdied? Will he 
not confider that there 1s 2 /pirit, as well as a letier, even in human 
laws? Well he, without difcrimination and without reftriétion, 
infer the racit approbation of perfons who frame, or perfons who ad~ 
minifter, laws, trom the mere abfence of dire and Specific prohi- 
bition? Will be forget, that an external action may fometimes be 
accompanied by motives and effects, which, if the law-giver had 
forefeen them, would have met wich the moft pointed reprobation? 
Inftead of rejoicing that penalties are not inftituted of fuch a kind as 
to become equally /nares to the harmle/s, and checks upon the fro# 
ward, will he conver: the caution or the /enity of the law-giver into 
an occafion of diiturbing that order, the prefervation of which is the 
fupreme and avowed objedt of law itfelf? Will he lofe fight of the 
Jucicious and temperate diltinétion which the Apoftle has eftablifhed 
between ** things lawful and things not expedient?’ Will he oot 
remember that as a focial and a moral being, he is ander the con- 
troul of obligations more powerful and more facred than the belt 
inflitutions of the beit government? If, indeed, we examine the 
aggregate of thofe duties in which our virtue confifts, and of thofe 
caules by which our well-being is promoted, {mall is the fhare, 
which muit be afligned to the efficacy of publick regulations en- 
forced by the fanctions of publick auihority. The fott manners of 
: 4 civilized 
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civilized life, the ufeful offices of good neighbourhood, the fweet 
charities of domeftic relation, are all independent of human laws. 
Such are the opinions which we hold, and have a right to propagate 
vpon abitract queltions of politics. Such are the tenets we may 
adopt, and are warranted to defend, upon the foundations of virtue 
and the evidences of religion. Such are our attachments or anti- 

athies to public men ;—fuch, our approbation or difapprobation of 
public meafures. Such are our fentiments upon the nice gradations 
of decorum and propriety—Such are our principles in eftimating 
the mafs of merit or demerit, which determines the charaéter of in- 
dividuals. Upon all thefe fubjects, human laws hold out to us little 
light, they impofe upon us few reftraints, and yet, upon right ap- 
prehenfions of thefe fubjects, and upon the conformity of our aétions 
to thofe apprehenfions, depend our comfort, our reputation, our 
moft precious interefts in this world, and our deareft hopes in that 
which is to come, 

‘ There is not any one action, and fcarcely is there any one 
thought, affeling or tending to affect the happinefs of mankind, upon 
which any one human being is entirely and ftriGlly a law unto himfelf, 
There is a law of opinion, which no good min will prefume to treat 
with irreverence, becaufe every good man is anxious to avoid the 
contempt, and to deferve the regard, of his fellow-creatures. There 
is a law of difcretion mingled with jutice, which every good citi- 
zen is careful to obferve, lett he fhould interrupt the tranquillity, or 
encroach epon the equitable rights of his fellow-citizens—There is 
a law of religion, which forbids us to infult the errours, or even to 
wound the prejudices, of our fellow-chriitians.’ 


This ingenious writer wifhes to moderate the refentment 
fubfifting between different parties in religion and politics, by 
leading them to reflect, that ¢ the principles on which they 
agree are of a more exalted rank, and of more extenfive import- 
ance, than-thofe about which they differ,’ and that, * the advo- 
cate for monarchy is not neceflarily the foe of liberty, nor is the 
love of liberty incompatible with reverence for monarchy.” 
While he abftains from entering into any theological difpute 
with Dr, Prieftley, he fpeaks of him in the following handiome 
terms: 

¢ While I difclaim all allufion to local events, [ will make you a 
conceffion which you have my leave to apply to perfons of higher 
rapk as ecclefiattics, and of greater celebrity as {cholars than your 
town can fupply—I confefs with forrow, that in too many initances, 
fuch modes of defence have been ufed againit this formidable Here- 
fiarch, as would hardly be joltifiable in the fupport of revelation 
itfelf, againit the arrogance of a Bolingbrcke, the buffconry of a 
Mandeville, and the levity of a Volraire. But the caufe of ortho- 
doxy requires rot fuch aids—The Church of England approves them 
not—Tne fpirit of chriftianity warrants them not. Let Dr. Prieltley, 
indeed, be confuted, where he is miftaken. Let him be expofed, 
where he is fupcrficial. Let him be reprefled, where he is dogmati- 


cal. Let him te rebuxed, where he is centorious. But let not his 
atltainmenis 
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attainments be depreciated, becaufe they are numerous, almoft with- 
out a parallel. Let not his talents be ridiculed, becaule they are 
fuperlatively great. Let not his morals be vilified, becaufe they are 
correct without aufterity, and exemplary without oftentation, be- 
caufe they prefent even to common obfervers, the innocence of a 
Hermit, and the fimplicity of a Patriarch, and becaufe a philofo- 
phic eve will at once difcover in them, the deep-f'xed root of virtucas 
principle, and the folid trunk of virtuous habit.’ 

This pamphlet is the known procuGtion of the Rev. Dr. Parr. 





Art. XV. A comparative Di/play of the different Opinions of the 
moft diftinguifbed Britifb Writers, on the Subjed of the French Re- 
* volution, Large 8vo. 2 Vols. Koyal wove Paper, about 1300 

Pages. 18+. Boards. Debreit. 1793. 
it the editor’s preface to this collection, it is juftly obferved, 

that ‘ no event, in the hiftory of mankind, has produced 
fuch able difcuffions of the principles of government, as the 
late revolution in France; and, in a pre-eminent degree, from 
the talents of Britifh writers. But fo numerous have been the 
publications on this important and interefting event; and fo de- 
fultory has been the general form in which they have appeared, 
that it requires fomewhat of a profeflional perfeverance to read 
and digeft the arguments and opinions contained in them,’ 

The editor proceeds to remark, that * the untverfal com- 
plaint, on this fubject, fuggefted a comparative di/play of the 
varying fentiments of the principal writers of our own country 
on the French revolution ; and it is now offered to the public, 
as containing [differing and oppofite}] opinions, in that hate of 
arrangement, which will relieve the toil of thofe who may be 
anxious to inveftigate whatever has been written on the fubject, 
and meet the wifhes of others, who are alarmed at the labour 
of fuch an inveftigation.’ 

With regard to the works which have furnifhed materials for 
this ufeful feleGtion, the compiler has judicioufly chofen thofe 
which ftand higheft in the public opinion. - Mr. Burke appears 
foremoft on the canvas, himfelf an hoft; Mr. Nares is diftin- 
guifhed as his fecond ; and oppofed to thefe are Mefits. Mack- 
intofh, TIT. Paine, (the celebrated Mohawk warrior,) Mr. 
Chriftie, Sir Brooke Boothby, Mr. Capel Lofft, M. Dupont, 
Dr. Prieftley, Mr. Rous, Mrs. Macaulay Graham, Mrs, Woll- 
ftonecraft, Dr. Parr, &c. Befide thefe diftinguifhed names, a 
number of confiderable writers on either fide here take the field, 
under the defignation of ANoNyMous. We give no extract 
from any of the works that are comprehended in thefe vclumes, 
as all of them have already pafled under our review. 

The general heads, under which the feveral chapters are here 
arranged, are, r. Of the ftate of France previous to the réyolu- 

Rev. Fez. 1793. O tion— 
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tion—-and of the neceflity of a revolution. 2. Popular excefley 
which attended the French revolution. 3. The compofition 
and charaéter of the Natsonal Ajjembly. 4. The new conftitu- 
tion of France. 5. Keformation of the ecclefiaftical eftablith- 
ment in France—leizure of the ecclefiaftical poffeffions—fup- 
reflion of the monatftic inftitutions, &c. 6. Principles of the 
Bbritith revolution in 168%. 7. Mifcellaneous matter. Thefe 
titles, it is acknowleged, in the general preface, * have been, 
in a great meafure, taken from the diftinguifhed work of Mr. 
MAcKINTOSH, and are, it is prefumed, fo full and compre- 
henfive, as to render any divifion of them unneceflary.’ 

The editor concludes his preface with the two following paw 
ragraphs: 

‘ In a worl: of this nature, little more can be required than at- 
tention and impartiality; and, we truit, it will be found, that the 
one has not been fpared, and that the other has been mott feru- 
peloufly exerted.’— 

© 1¢ would, furely, be confidered as an infult to the eminent lite- 
rary characters from whofe writings this work has been compofed, 
to offer any apolcgy to them on the fubjeé&t. This comparative dif- 

lay of their opinions cannot lefien their reputation, and will tend, 
jn our opinion, to enlarge, if poflible, the fale of thofe publications 
from whence it is extratted.—-1f any apology is neceflary, it would 
be to thofe writers (and there is great ability among them), from 
whofe works no feiection appears to have been made in thefe 
volumes.’ 

An InpeEx to the moft confiderable points of argument is 
added; and had there likewife been a TaBLe oF ConTENTS 
prefixed to each volume, it might have ferved occafionally to 
fave the reader fome trouble, in fearching for the GENERAL 
HEADS: it would have faved us a little. 

It may not be improper to obferve, in this place, that the 
materials which compofe the prefent comparative exhibition, 
relate to the firft of the two late aftonifhing revolutions in 
France, or that change which was effected under the wifdom 
and firmnefs of the Firff NATIONAL AssEMBLY. The fecond 
revolution, brought on by what has been termed the defection of 
the King from the well-digefted conftitution which he had ac- 
cepted, (but which is now vanifhed into air,) will, no doubt, 
in due time, produce materials for a fecond literary Di/play. G 


oe, 





Art. XVI. The Nature, Extent, and Province of Human Reafon, 
confidered. 12MO. pp. 211. 38. Boards, Edwards. 1792. - 


ROM the dedication to the Bifhop of St. David’s, prefixed to 
this work, which is fubfcribed with feven initials, we are 

led to conjecture that a felect ** band of brothers,”’ have entered 
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themfelves as his fubalterns, to fupport what they term the 
almoft defpairing caufe of genuine apoftclic Chriftianity. From 
the fame dedication, we learn that they are little difpofed to pay 
any deference to the decifions of any critical board at prefent 
exifting; for though they acknowlege the office of Reviewers 
to be beneficial as well as arduous, and are pleafed to compli- 
ment the prefent race of Reviewers on their ability, they add a 
generous with, for the fake of truth and piety, that their judg- 
ments were 2s impartial as they are able. Of our ability, we 
prefume not to {peak ; and with refpect to our impartiality, as 
far as we are concerned in this cenfure, we only appeal from 
the decifions of thefe aflociated writers, to the tribunal of the 
difcerning part of the public, 

The fundamental maxim of this work is the doétrine ads 
vanced by the Bifhop of St. David’s in his celebrated charge, 
that “* religion and fcience are very different things, and the 
objects of different faculties, fcience being the object of natural 
reaion, religious truth of faith.”” In confonance with this 
maxim, to afcertain the true ufe of reafon in theology is the 
Herculean labour here undertaken. 

In order to prove that human reafon cannot be a competent 
judge of the fitnefs of God’s proceedings with mankind, as to 
the matter or manner of any external revelation, the chief argu- 
ment adduced is, that if God be a wife and good Being, the 
rule of his actions muft be founded on the nature and relation 
of things, and particularly on the relation in which he ftands 
toward his creatures, and therefore mult be above our compre- 
henfion. If God, in communicating a revelation to mankind, 
be governed by his eternal foreknowlege of the effects of fuch 
a revelation, it is urged, that we mutt be incapable of com- 
prehending the reafons of his proceeding, and are therefore not 
at liberty to reject any doctrine or inftitution of divine revela- 
tion, becaufe they do not agree with our apprehenfions of what 
is reafonable and fit. It is alfo ftrenuoufly urged that, fince 
there are myfteries in creation and providence, it is reafonable 
to admit fuch in revelation. Though it be allowed that 
fufficient proofs may be given of the truth of divine revelation, 
it is maintained that thefe proofs confift wholly in external ma- 
nifeftations of a divine operation or interpofition, and that, 
where fuch proofs are given, it ought to be immediately re- 
ceived with entire confidence, without inquiring whether its 
doctrine be worthy of God; becaufe, though no revelation can 
come from God, but what is truly worthy of him, and full of 
internal excellence, yet what is worthy to be revealed by God 
cannot poflibly be known to be fuch, but by a revelation from 


himfelf. 
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Thefe arguments, and others deduced from them, are uns 
folded at large through three diftinét chapters; and it is cons 
cluded, as the refult of the whole, that ¢ it is utterly impoffible 
for human reafon to be a competent judge of the fitnefs or un- 
fitnefs of all that God may or may not require of us.’ 

After all, it does not precifely appear what thefe writers mean to 
maintain. If it be their intention merely to affert that God 
may reveal to his creatures truths with which they were before 
unacquainted, or may require from them obfervances, to which 
they perceived themfelves under no prior obligation, few per- 
fons will, we apprehend, be inclined to controvert the pofi- 
tion:—but if their meaning be, that we ought to receive, as 
doctrines of divine revelation, propofitions which contradi& 
the plain dictates of reafon and common fenfe, or that we ought 
to obey, as precepts of divine revelation, injunctions which res 

uire the violation of that moral principle which is common to 
all mankind, thefe are opintons which, we think, will not be 
commonly adopted :—for that Reafon, which is in this eflay fo 
much depreciated, is unqueftionably the firf? revelation of God 
to man; and nothing, which is clearly contradictory to its 
univerfal dictates, can be true; it being impoffible to have 
clearer proofs of the reality of any fubfequent revelation from 
Heaven, than we have of the truth of the firft principles of rea- 
fon. With refpeét to a revelation communicated to mankind 
in ancient writings imperfectly underftood, where they appear 
to teach doctrines irrational and abfurd, it muft always be more 
probable that the writing ts mifapprehended, than that fuch 
doétrine fhould be a part of a divine revelation. Befide, what- 
ever validity may be found in the reafoning of this eflay, before 
it can be applied to the Chriftian revelation, the previous 
queftion muft be decided, whether the doétrines, which feem 
to require fuch a vindication, are really to be found in the New 
Teftament? 

At the fame time that we do not fcruple to give it as our 
fentiment, that the general doctrine of this traét is either irre- 
levant or ineonclufive, we muft alfo remark fome particular paf- 
fages which exprefs opinions that are in no flight degree fingu- 
lar and paradoxical. 

It is doubted (p.42) whether the nature of God be a real 
fubftance. If it be not a fubftance, what is it? a quality? 
Whatever exifts, muft be the one or the other. | 

That death is a punifhment. for fin, and that all mankind 
are by death offered as a facrifice for fin, is faid (p. 54) to be 
not only a doétrine of revealed religion, but a plain didtate of 


reafon. Independently of revelation, reafon would furely teach, 
that 
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that death is the natural and neceflary termination of the ani- 
mal ceconomy. 

We obferve much confufion in the manner in which the. 
divine perfe€tions are here difcuffed. It is faid (p.61) that 
‘ our own ideas of wifdom and goodnefs do not teach us what 
the divine wifdom and goodnefs are in their own natures, but 
only help us to believe fomething truly and ufefully of thofe 

rfections of God, which are in themfelves inconceivable by 
us;’ and immediately afterward it is inferred, that thefe per- 
fe&tions * are truly anfwerable to that which we call goodnefs 
in ourfelves.’ It is granted (p. 6g) that the nature and rela- 
tion of things and beings, and the fitnefs thence refulting, are 
the fole rule of God’s aétions ; and yet it is aflerted (p. 76, &c.) 
that the relations of things owe their nature to the wifdom and 
will of God: it is even faid, that his own will is wifdom, and 
his wifdom is will; that his goodnefs is arbitrarinefs, and his 
arbitrarinefs is his goodnefs. If wifdom and goodnefs be not 
of the fame kind with wifdom and goodne(s in man, we cannot 
reafon about them: but if they be the fame, we muft believe 
that God will not do what appears to us to be contrary to wil- 
dom and goodnefs; and we therefore mult make our idea of 
wifdom and goodnefs a rule of judging concerning the meaning 
of his revea'ed will, and cannot receive, as a doctrine of revela- 
tion, any thing which is contrary to this rule. 

If it be true, as is here admitted, (p. 147) that * to fuppofe 
any thing in its own nature grofsly abfurd, or unworthy of 
God, to be attefted with the higheft evidence of miracles, is an 
impoflible and contradiftory fuppofition,’ it mutt follow that, 
if any thing grofsly abfurd or unworthy of God be fuppofed to 
belong to any revelation, fuch a fuppofition ought to be rejected, 
not only as an error, but as an afperfion of the wifdom and 
goodnefs from which the revelation has proceeded. 

_ The concluding chapters, which confound all the ufual dif- 
tinctions between thoughts and language, between reafon and 
paflion, can have little claim to attention. k. 
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Art. XVII. Juvenile Excurfions in Literature and Critici/m. Con- 
fifting of, I. Brief Observations on Men, Manners, Opinions, 
and Books, with Anecdotes and Extraéts. I[. Critical Remarks 
on Poetry, ancient and modern. III. Short Defcriptions of fome 
picturefque Scenes on the Northern Lakes. By William Tindal, 
A.M. Reétor of Billingford, in Norfolk. 12mo. pp. 239, 
48. fewed. Robinfons. 1791. 


NuS et alter affuitur pannus :—fo a decent volume is com- 
pofed. Well, we will not object to that mode of book- 


making which confifts in ftringing fcraps of literature toge- 
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ther, provided they give proof of application, reflefion, and 
tafte ; for fuch {craps are preferable to thofe ponderous volumes 
in which the authors /pin out the eternal theme to dullnefs and 
Jafficude. Yet we muft Jament when thofe, who appear capa- 
ble of colleGting good materials, are prevented from purfuing 
their defign, and from accomplifhing the object to which, fora 
courfe of years, their ftudies have been directed. This has 
been the cafe with Mr. Tindal. ‘The heterogeneous obferva- 
tions, of which his little volume is compofed, were made with 
a view to the formation of a projeed work, which the duties 
of his clerical profeflion obliged him to relinquifh : but though 
he could not employ thefe materials as he intended, the parti- 
ality of a literary parent induced him to think, ¢ that they de- 
ferved a better fate than to collect duft at the end of a fhelf,’ 
In this opinion we coincide; and we farther think, that they 
neither difhonour him as an author, nor difgrace him as a man, 

Mr. Tindal fhines more as a polite fcholar and critic, than 
as a philofopher and metaphyfician. His chapters on the ap- 
pearance of the planets, on moral neceffity, and on Dr. P » and 
his de&trines, do him the leaft credit. His elucidations of the 
§} Penferofo, and his ftri€tures on various paffages in the Para- 
dife Loft, are judicious, and manifeft that he has read Milton 
with critical attention. The following note is offered ona 
piflage in the Il Penferofo, on which, Mr, Warton, even in his 
fecond edition *, has made no remark : 

‘* Silence 4:7 along :’’—* hcw peculiar a trait in the Penferofo of 
Milton ! —In the deep filence of the night, every one muft have ob- 
ferved a kind of hiffing noife, which encreafes in proportion to the 
itillnefs around, and the attention of the obferver. It may arife 
from the circulaticn of the blood, or, perhaps, merely from the 
motion of the air in the long labyrinth of the ear.’ 

In his chapter on fome difficulties in the Paradife Loft, Mr. 
‘Tindal fuggefts, among other emendations, -the following : 
¢ which feems, (he fays,) nctwithftanding the authority of great 
names, highly proper and warrantable ;’ 

* In the tenth book of the Paradife Loft, the poet fays of Eve after 
her tran{greflion, in the firft editions :— 

‘¢ To him fhe hafted ; in her face excufe 

Came prologue, and apology zo pramp:. B. ix. 853. 
* Fenton firit, and after him Doétors Bentley and Newton, fup- 
ofe the to, in the fecocd line, an error of the prefs. They propofe, 
and have admitted into the text, too inftead of it. J think the ori- 
ginal reading right. The whole idea is taken from the Drama. 
«In her face Excufe” (perfonified) ‘* came” [as] ‘* prologue,” 
(fpeaker of the prologue,) ** and Apology,” (allo perfonified,) ** to 
prompt,”’ (or as prompter.) ‘There may be lefs dignity, but there 











* See our lait Review, Ps 24. 
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* evidently more confiftency in the original reading; which, more- 
over, as original, ought not lightly to be conjectured away. The 


paflage fhould ftand thus: 
‘To him fhe hafted; in her face, Excufe 
Came, prologue, and Apology, to prompt.’ 

Acquainted as Mr. T. muft be with the writings of Milton, 
we were furprized at his objecting (fee p. 161.) to a particular 
paflage on account of its containing an affectation of reading. 
Milton’s poetry is full of this affectation, if fo it may be called : 
but that which would have been labour and affeétation in others, 
was eafy and natural to him. So fraught was his mind with 
literature and fcience, that he often blends in one defcription 
his claffical and philofophical ideas: this muft unqueftionably 
interrupt the pleafure which a modern reader of difcernment 
receives from the perufal of Milton’s poetry: but it fhould be 
confidered that, in his time, tafte was not fo correct as at 
prefent, 

We were pleafed with the chapter on the pathos of Homer, 
and with the mifcellaneous remarks on epic poetry in general. In 
thefe, Mr. T. prefumes to attack Ariftotle’s definition of an 
entire fable, as confifting in a beginning, middle, and end: he 
calls this diftin@ apportionment of the parts of an epic poem, 
an over-nicety, and critical pedantry, unjuftihed by the exiftence 
of things in the order of nature; and he predicts that a time 
will come, ¢ when the poor Mufe will find a more liberal gene 
tleman-ufher than Ariftotle.’ 

The defcriptions which are contained in the third part, prove 
the author to poflefs a genuine tafte for the fublime and beau- 


tiful in nature, Moo ~y: 





Art. XVII. Yra&s on the Corn Laws of Great Britain. Con- 
taining, I. An Inquiry into the Principles, by which all Corn 
Laws ought to be regulated. IT. Application of thefe Principles 
tothe Corn Laws of Grear Britain, now colleéted into one A&@ of 
Parliament. III. Inquiry into the Expediency of repealing all 
our Corn Laws, and laying the Corn Trade entirely open. IV. Out- 
lines of a new Corn Bill, or of a Bill to amend the late Corn A&, 
which commenced Nov. 15th, 1791. By George Skene Keith 
A.M. Minifter of Keith-hall and Kiokell, Aberdeenthire. Svo- 
pp. 43. Is. 6d. Murray. 1792. 

WE regret that the Tracts before us were not publifhed in a 

better feafon, while the corn bill was depending. Mr. 

Keith, who has evidently ftudied his fubject with attention, 

has digefted his ideas with fome fuccefs ; and, as it is probable 

that the prefent corn law, like many of the public acts that 
have been pafled during the laft feven or eight years, may re- 
O 4 "quire 
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quire to be explained, we fhall pay more attention to thefe 
tracts, than otherwife they may feem to demand. 

Mr. K. firft inquires into § the principles by which all corn laws 
ought to be regulated ;’ and he founds them on a broad and firm 
bafis. 

. *Itis not (he fays) for the fake of the farmer, but for the good of the 
nation at large, that this bounty is granted. ‘The ideais, that itis more 
advifeable to have food raifed at home, than to truft to other countries 
for the neceffaries of life ; and the bounty is held out as a temptation 
to the farmer, to induce him to raife at leaft a fufficiency of corn.’ 


A general idea of the principles themfelves is conveyed in 
the following extract: 


‘ In fhort, the principles by which our corn laws, in regard to ex- 
portation of corn, ought to be regulated, are briefly the following. 
The leading principle is the promoting of the general good of 
fociety, and the object in this cafe to procure a conflant fupply of 
provifions on reafonable terms; therefore, when the price of corn 
is low, to induce the farmer to continue to raife it in great quanti- 
ties, a bounty proportioned to the need there is for fuch aid, may be 
given to enable the farmer to fell our fuperabundant grain to fo- 
reigners, at a price which they will pay for it-—and this bounty 
fhould be granted both on unground and gtound corn, fo as to en- 
courage not only agriculture, but every fpecies of Britith induftry 
employed in raifing, drefling, and 7s apy | corn or meal. Alfa 
when our fuperabundant corn can be fold to foreigners without any 
bounty, it fhould be permitted to be exported, when the prices are 
moderate, and even though they fhould be pretty high, owing toa 
great demand from abroad ; but when the price of corn is fo very 
high as to indicate an approaching fearcity, or at leaft an appear- 
ance of fearcity, exportation ought to be prohibited. 

‘ The principles which fhould regulate our laws in regard to im- 
portation of corn are next to be confidered. ‘They are alfo founded 
on the general good of fociety, and their object is alfo to procure q 
conftant fupply of provifions on reafonable terms. 

« When the prices of corn are fo low, that a bounty is allowed on 
exportation, the importing of foreign corn ought to be prohibited— 
for it would be abfurd to admit any foreign corn into the kingdom 
for fupplying its inhabitants, at the fame time that we give a bounty 
to fend away our fuperabundant grain. 

« When the price is fo high, that a bounty is judged unneceffary, 
and corn fo andes, that exportation is allowed without any 
bounty, foreign corn fhould be permitted to be imported, upon pay- 
ment of very high but not prohibitory duties, and thefe duties 
fhould gradually fall as the prices rife in Britain. Thefe duties 
will give the corn raifed in Britain a decided preference over that 
which is brought from other countries, and by giving the manufac- 
turers gradual accefs to the market for foreign grain, will keep a 
proper balance between them and our farmers, and oblige the farmer 


to ak and the manufacturer to give a reafonable price. 
8 ‘ When 
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« When the price of corn becomes very highin Britain, and when 
all exportation of corn is prohibited, then the duties on importung 
foreign corn fhould be very moderate, and alfo fall gradually, vil 
the prices become extremely high, and the duty is merely nominal. 
Thefe low duties are ufeful in preventing too great an importation 
of foreign corn.’ 

The author next proceeds to ¢ the application of the above prin- 
siples to the late corn aé?;’ and he makes this application by re- 
citing the tables of the bill, and giving his obfervations on the 
feveral articles ; pointing out thofe which appear to him to be 
erroneous. Many of his remarks are juft. The following, 
in particular, is ingenious; and is applied to one of the weak 
parts of the bill : 


‘It is certainly very abfurd, that a bounty of ss. fhould be allow- 
ed becaufe. the price is thought too low, and tnat when this price 
rifes only 2s. higher than that low price, exportation fheuld be pro- 
hibited altogether. 

‘ By prohibiting exportation when the price of corn is only a little 
higher than that at which a bounty is granted, our corn merchants 
are uncer great temptations to fpeculate deeply, when the price of 
any kind of grain is at that fum, at which a!] exportation is pro- 
hibited. What fhall they do, for example, if wheat is at 46s. a 
profpect of its being ftationary for a whole feafon, and a great 
quantity on their hands, for which there is not a quick fale in the 
market? They muft pour forth a great quantity of grain from 
their granaries, till they get the price of wheat reduced below 44s. 
that they may firft get liberty to export, and next obtain as much of 
the bounty, as will indemnify them for underfeliing part of their 
corn, What are the confequences? A corn-merchant lofes 5 per 
cent by underfelling perhaps one fourth of his grain, gains 12 per 
cent of bounty on what he exports, fometimes gecs that fold to ad- 
vantage to foreigners, and fometimes meets with a bad market 
abroad ; but feldom fails to draw a very great profit on perhaps one 
half of his corn fold at home, after the prices are thus raifed artifi- 
cially. ‘Ihe prices of corn fluctuate exceedingly during the twenty 
days, in which he muft complete his lading of the corn entered for 
exportation—and the high bounty, followed by the early ptohibi- 
tion, tempts a man to {peculate, and raife the price of corn. 

‘ Let it not be fuppofed that | mean any reflection on the corn- 
merchant; the law teaches him crimes—it places him beiween the 
fear of lofs and the hope of gain.’ 


Yet certain it is, that many parts of the prefent corn law 
tend rather to the encouragement of fpeculation among corn- 
merchants, than to the benefit either of the grower or the con- 
fumer. We underftand, however, that commerce (the favou- 
rite of the day,) has not yet had much to boaft from this new 
ipecies of legal gambling. “Ihe warehoufing claufe, and the 
lottery acts, have thus far been pretty fimilar in their effeds. 


Mr, 
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Mr. K. concludes his remarks on the Jate corn bill with the 


following recapitulation : 

* To conclude this long examination of the late corn aét, I think 
rt dozs not in its prefent flate tend to promote the general good of 
fociety—it offers a bounty which is given in fuch a manner, as to do 
the kalt poflible good, and the greatett evil frequently, which is not 
proportioned to the need there ts for it, nor to the valve of ground 
to unground corn—it checks exportation too foon, and prohibits im- 
portation too long—the duties are 1il-proportioned, and one pro~ 
portion is adopted between one kind of ground and unground cora 
to the rules for importation, different from thofe fixed for expcrtation 
2nd domettic trade—the warehoufing of foreign grain in the way it 
7s propofed is in every view improper---the divifion of the kingdom 
pato diflricts is alio in many refpeéts an improper meafure, as alfo 
tke limitation of merchants to particular ports in a kingdom, fo 
divided—the preference given to Ireland and our colonies is not the 
deft to them, and yet it is the worft for us—agriculture ought not to 
he cifcouraged in a corn law, which does not allow the circulation 
of feed corn—and the meafure by which every thing is to be deter- 
mined, is not itfelf determined. On the whole, the late corn aé& 
peeds to be amended.’ 

The author next inquires into ‘ the expediency of corn laws 
af any khind;’ and he combats Dr. Adam Smith’s opinion re- 
tpetting the abolition of the corn laws of Great Britain :—but 
when a principle, which is felf-evidently falfe, is to be com- 
bated, the victory cannot be great. In the prefent ftate of 
things in Great Britain, there can be no doubt of the expediency 
of a corn law :—but the expediency of fuch a Jaw is not more 
obvious than the infufficiency of that which was paffed in the 
Jaft feffion of parliament ;—and how far * the outlines of a new 
corn bill, offered by this author, as the fubje& of his laft feQion, 
arc proper to be adopted, we leave to thofe whom it more iin- 
mediately concerns. Certain we are that his pamphlet furnifhes 
many valuable hints, well worthy the attention of every mem- 
ber of the legiflature, fhould a revifion of the prefent corn law 


take place. May...) 





Art. XIX. The German Gil Blas; or, The Adventures of Peter 
Claus. Tranflated from the German of Baron Kuiegge. 12m0, 
3 Vols.—pp. 780. gs. Sewed. Kearfley. 1793. 


PzRHars it may be faid that no fictitious tales are more 

pleafing than thofe which exhibit lively and varied pictures 
of human life and manners; and fuch tales, well executed, are 
as uleful as they are amufing: for they enable the reader to 
contemplate the world, reflected as from a mirror, without the 


trouble and hazard of immediate intercourfe. In this refpect, 
bara the 
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the work now before us has confiderable merit. Like the 
French Gil Blas, its hero pafles through a rapid fucceffion of 
adventures, and mixes with a great diverfity of characters. In 
the former parts of his ftory, he is chiefly converfant with low 
life, and appears fucceflively in feveral forms and capacities, 
fuch as a footman, a foldier, and a ftrolling player. After- 
ward, by 2 fudden ftroke of fortune, he is raifed to a more 
diftinguifhed fituation, and pafles through many amufing {cenes 
in high life. ‘Through the whole, characters and manners are 
naturally delineated, incidents are related with humour and 
fpirit, and various refleGtions are pertinently introduced. Our 
chief obje&tion to the work is, that almoft all the chara@ers, 
both in high and low life, are very deficient in moral merit. 
The reader is introduced into much company, but {carcely ever 
into that fort of fociety from which a wife man would felect 
his aflociates cr friends. The hero of the tale has, however, 
feveral pleafing features in his character, and fometimes ex- 
prefles excellent moral fentiments. He appears to great advan- 
tage in the following ftory, which may ferve as a {pecimen 
of the work: 

‘ We paffed through the electorate of Hanover, my native coun- 
try. Neara little town called Patenfon, one of the wheels of the 
carriage, in which was the prince and myfelf, broke, a misfortune 
that detained us fix hours. I feized the occafion to entreat per- 
mifion of his highnefs to vifit a neighbouring village, though with- 
out declaring the real reafon. It was the place of my nativity, and 
thofe {pots have a peculiar charm, that is much better felt than can 
be exprefled. We then recal with rapture the happy age of inno} 
cence and youth, when the mind was free from care and inguie- 
tudes, and the heart never agitated by tamultuous paffions, intem- 
perate defires, or wifhes that caufe our unhappinefs. Bleft age! 
when we have not felt the pangs of difappointment, deceived hope, 
falfe friendthip, dangerous conneCiions, or faithlefs love; where 
the paft leaves no regret, the future gives no fear: when nothin 
impoifons our pleafures ; the age when weaknefs of body and ued 
does not fuffer us to reflect on the inconftancy of earthly pleafures, 
when the fentiment of bitter grief does not reach the heart, and 
infpire to happy innocence a defire of a better life, enjoying the 
prefent, and contemplating a fmiling future. Unhappy, indeed, 
is the man; who is infenfible of fuch pleafing remembrances. — 

* Having reached the place of my birth, I faw, not without 
emotion, the cottage and garden which had formerly belonged to 
my father, it was now inhabited by ftrangers. I obferved the dif- 
ference thirty years had made, in bringing to perfection, and cor- 
rupting, and was aftonifhed at the progrefs of luxury. The young 
girls no longer modeftly bowed their heads to falute ftrangers, buc 
as I croffed the ftreet decorated with the-order of the blue her- 


ting, boldly ran to their doors, and dropped me a French ar” 
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Of my formerly numerous family, none was living but a fon of my 
uncle Valentine, the apothecary and burgomatter, and he was in 


great diftrefs. Though | found no inclination to difcover myfelf, 
I'fincerely withed to atfit him, but could devile no means to do fo 
undifcovered. AsI was rominating what manner I fhould adopt, I 
pafled by the town-hall, and by chance cafting my eyes on the bills 

afted up there, among others I read the following —** Peter Claus, 
middle zged, thin, rather knock-kneed, fair haired, inclined to 
the red,”? (the rafcals, what a picture have they given of me!) 
‘* faub nofed, large blue eyes, &c. Whereas he quitted this 
town thirty years ago, fince which no information has been gained’ 
of him. Not haviog appeared in the three terms fixed in our for. 
mer decrers, we cite him by thefe prefents to appear before the 
fyndic of this town on the 3d of June of this year, in order to re- 
ceive the bequelt of his deceafed aunt, Catherine M. confifting of 
the fum of five hundred and two livres, fixteen fous, three deniers, 
In cafe he does not appear at the faid term, the fucceffion devolves 
to his coufin german, Henry Valentine, as the neareft relation. De- 
creed and figned, year and month as under-written.” 

<¢ So much the betrer,’’ cried ], ‘* fo much the better. I will 
take care not to prefent myfelf; ic will be a little fortune for my 

oor covfin; what would | give to witnefs his pleafure !”—It was 
impoflible that a knight of the blue herring could appear before the | 
mapiftrates of a {mall town, to claim fuch a paltry inheritance.’ 

The editor mentions ft as one of the excellences of the 

German writers, that they are averfe from exaggeration, and 
almoft always keep within the-bounds of probability. Wecan- 
not beftow this praife on the Baron Kuiegze. A more impro- 
bable incident cannot well be imagined, than that by which 
Peter Claus obtains in marriage the daughter of a wealthy 
Dutch merchant ;—-and the whole epifodicai tale of Mr. Brick is 
an extravagant and impoffible fiction. What imagination can ac- 
company the author into a rieh and fertile region of perpetual 
{pring within the Antar@tic circle ? 
After having beftowed our general commendafion on this 
work, we cannot conclude with giving it as oyr opinion that 
Peter Claus will ever be a very formidable rival to Gil Blas of 
Santillane. M. Kuiegge has traced the outline of the adven- 
tures of his hero ona plan which—tco nearly—refembles that of the 
celebrated Le Sage: but he certainly has not been able to fill 
up his fketch in fo mafterly a manner. : 





Art. XX. Declaration of the Friends of the Liberty of the Prefs; af- 
fembled at the Crown and Anchor J'avern, January 19. 1793: 
Written by the Hon. Thomas E:fkine; to which is added tbe 
other Proceedings of the Day. 


s 


8vo. 4d. Ridgway. 
T a time when, inftead of a fa//e alarm of fedition, tumult, 


and infurreCtion, the tranquillity of the public is difturbed 
by 
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by the true alarm of an attack on one of the moft valuable 
rights of a free people, in the form of voluntary affociations for 
fupprefling and profecuting writings, and even for queftioning 
and punifhing opinions delivered in converfation; it is fome 
confelation to thofe who have the virtue to be, and the courage 
to appear as, friends of freedom, to fee a refpectable body of 
diftinguithed citizens forming themfelves into a firm phalanx 
for the defence of the liberty of the prefs. ‘The powers of rea- 
foning and of eloquence were {carcely ever employed in a better 
caufe; and feldom has a good caufe had a more able advocate, 
than in the learned and eloquent gentleman who has written 
this declaration. He has very judicioufly, on the prefent occa- 
fion, checked the career of his oratory, and has trufted him- 
felf and his caufe to the fmooth and fteady courfe of reafon. To 
the reafon alone of the public, is this appeal addrefled ; and it 
eftablifhes, with irrefiftible force of argument, this important 
point, that the affociations in queftion are doubtful in law, and 
unconftitutional in principle, being contrary to the whole 
theory, and to all the analogies, of Englith juftice. It fhews, 
too, that they are wholly unneceflary, the ordinary provifion of 
law being abundantly fufficient for the difcovery and convic- 
tion of offenders ;—that they exercife a fort of partnerfhip of 
authority with the executive power, which tends to make the 
inhabitants of acountry, before whom an offender is to be tried, 
both accufers and judges, to bring the accufed before a coure 
not only infected by a general prejudice, but in a manner dif 
qualifed by a particular paffion and intereft ;—that their obje& 
being, nota fpecified injury committed againft an individual, 
but a fuppofed general and undefined offence againft the ftate, 
they muft neceffarily operate as a general difcouragement of 
that free difcuffion which is fo neceflary to the public fafety and 
profperity. Speaking on the laft of thefe topics, Mr. Erfkine 
argues thus: 

‘ Affociations to profecure offences againft the game-laws, or 
frauds againit tradefmen (which we felect as familiar. inftances) 
though we do not vindicate them, neverthele({s diftin@tly defcribe 
their objects, and in fupprefling illegal conduct, have no immediate 
tendency to deter from the exercife of rights which are legal, and 
in which the public have a deep and important intereft. 

‘ No unqualified perfon can fhoot or fell a hare, or a partridge, 
as long as a monopoly in game is fuffered to continue, without 
knowing that he tranigreffes che law; and there can be no difference 
of judgment upon the exiltence, extent, or confequence of the of- 
fence. The trial is of a mere fact. By fuch aflociations, therefore, 
the public cannot be ftated to fuffer further than it always fuffers by 


an oppreflive fyftem of penal law, and by every departure from the 
due courfe of adminiftering it. 


‘In 
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_ © In the fame manner, when a {windler obtains goods on falfe 
pretences, he cannot have done fo from error, the act is decifive of 
the intention; the law defines the crime with pofitive precifion; 
and the trial is in this cafe therefore only the inveftigation of a fa@; 
and in holding out terrors to {windlers, honett men are in no 
danger, nor does the public fuffer further than we have above ad. 
verted to. 

¢ Thefe affociations befides, from their very natures, cannot be fo 
univerfal, as to difqualify the country at large by prejudice or in- 
tereft from the office of trial. They are bottomed befides, particu- 
larly the laft (which is a moft material diftinétion) upon crimes, the 
perpetration of which are injurious to individuals as /uch, and which 
each individual in his own perfonal right might legally profecute, 
Whereas we afflemble to objeé to the popular profecution of thofe 
public offences which the Crown, if they exift, is bound in duty to 
profecute by the Attorney General, where no individual can count 
upon a perional injury; and where the perfonal intereft of the fub- 
ject is only as a member of that public, which is committed to the 
care of the executive authority of che country. 

« The prefs, therefore, as it is to be affedted by affociations of 
individuals to fetter its general freedom, wholly unconneded with any 
attack upon private charaGer, isa very different confideration; for if 
the nation is to be combined to fuppre{s writings, without further 
defcribing what thofe writings are, than by the general denomina- 
tion—/editious; and if the exertions of thefe combinations are not 
even to be confined to fupprefs and punifh the circulation of books, 
atready condemned by the judgments of Courts, but are to extend to 
whatever does not happen to fall in with their private judgments:— 
if every writing is to be profecuted which they may noc have the 
fenfe to underftand, or the virtue to practife:—if no man is to write 
but upon their principles, nor can read with fafety except what 
they have written, left he fhould accidentally talk of what he has 
read ;-—no man will venture either to write or to {peak opon the 
topics of Government or its Adminiftration—a freedom which has 
ever been acknowledged by our greateft ftatefmen and lawyers to be 
the principal fafeguard of that conftitution, which liberty of thought 
originally created, and which a Free Press for its circulatuon 
gradually brought to maturity.’— 

‘ We will therefore (proceeds Mr. E. in his own name, and that 
of his colleagues,) maintarn and afjert by all legal means this facred 
and effential privilege, the parent and guardian of every other. We 
qill maintain and afert the right of initruéting our fellow-fabjects 
by every fincere and confcientious communication which may pro- 
mote the public happinefs ; and while we render obedience to Go- 
vernment and to Law, we will remember at the fame time, that a 
they exilt by the people’s confent, and forthe people’s benefit, they 
have a right to examine their principles, to watch over their due 
execution, and to preferve the beautiful ftrudture of their confiwtion, 
by pointing out as they arife, thofe defects and corruptions whica 
the hand of ‘Time never fails to fpread over the wifeit of human in- 
Ritutions. | , - 
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¢ If in the legal and peaceable affertion of Freedom we fhall be 
calumniated aod perfecuted, we mult be contented to fuffer in the 
caule of Freedom, as our fathers before us have fuffered; but we will, 
like our fathers, alfo perfevere until we prevail.’ 

Such were the fentimeats unanimoufly adopted at a re- 
{pectable meeting of friends to the liberty of the prefs; and 
we tru(t that they are fentiments which will collect around the 
common ftandard, a perpetually increafing band of patriots, 
which may bid defiance to ingui/itorial affociators, who are fe 
hoftile to that free conftitution which they affeé to admire, 


and profe/s to {upport. ¥ 





Art. XXI, Supprefiion of the French Nobility vindicated, in an Effay 
on their Origin, and Qualities, Moral and Larellectual, By the 
the Rev. T.. A—. a Paris. To which is added a Comparative 
View of Dr. Smith’s Syftem of the Wealth of Nations, with re- 
gard to France and England. 8vo. pp.72. 23, 6d. Debreit. 
i792. 

]° order to juftify the fuppreffion of the French nobility, this 
ingenious and well-informed writer marks their origin, and 

examines the grounds on which they have claimed a right to be 

diftinguifhed from their fellow-citizens. 

The inhabitants of ancient Gaul, he remarks, confifted of 
only two clafles, Nobilitas and Plebs; the one independent 
and defpotic ; the other dependent vaflals, who had no politi- 
cal exiftence. The nobility were great aélodial proprietors, 
and feudal fuberdination was unknown, till the irruption of the 
northern nations into the defencelefs provinces of the weftern 
empire gave occafion to a general compact of mutual protec- 
tion againft the common enemy, and to the acknowlegement of 
a chief as the central point of union. ‘The privileges of the 
old feudal barons were*fo many fpecies of tyrannical oppreflion. 
The expences attending the Crufades rendered it neceflary for 
the barons to alienate their feuds, not only to nobles but to the 
commons ; and the latter, by an edict pailed in 127.5, with the 
Capacity of holding fiefs, acquired that of poflefMing nobility. 
Till the reign of Henry LL. nobility was invariably attached te 
a fief; and as fiefs were frequently transferred, feveral families 
acquired nobility by the tranlitory pofleffion of the fame fief, and 
retained their rank after they had parted with their territory. 
Hence, in modern France, fo many Comtes fans Comtés; Mar 
quifes fans Marquifats, &c. “The ediét of Henry 1.1. which de- 
privea fiefs of the taculty of conferring nobility on its pofleflos, 
accounts for the numerous proprietors of ancient fiefs in France, 
who have pofl fled ne title. 
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Of the moral pretenfions of the French nobility to the dif. 
tinction which they have enjoyed, our author enables his read. 
ers to form a judgment, by taking a diftinct view of the mans 
ner in which the French nobility were educated, of their early 
fociety, and of the effects of thefe circumftances on their intel- 
Jeétual and moral charaéter. The prefent ftate of morals in 
France is defcribed by this writer as highly corrupt; and he ims 
putes this corruption to the univerfal influence of arbitrary go. 


vernment. 

* Ic fhoold feem that the principle of de/poti/m is a levelling prin- 
ciple: ‘hat it affimilates a)l conditions, depreffes all excellence, 
prevents the young idea trom fhooting to a manly height, and im- 
preffles on every member of the body politic an identity of charac. 
ter indicative of debility or decrepitude! The human intellea, 
under fuch Governments, grows weak and effeminate, and never 
rifes to that degree of elevation which charaéterizes the inhabitants 
of free countries. Its activity is {pent upon trifles, upon objects that 
relate more to the imagination than to the underitanding. The arts 
may be, to a certain extent, encouraged, whilft the fciences are 
neglected. The great and important interelts of mankind, confi- 
dered either as moral or focia] beings, are feldom made the topics 
of popular inveftigation. Difquifitions of this kind are no fooner 
begun than fuppreffed by the ever vigilant anxiety of defpotic go- 
vernments. Such difguifitions have a direct tendency to enlighten, 
and toinfpire a noble daring. Such difquifitions awaken public at- 
tention, and expole to the eyes of a whole people not only its na- 
tural rights, but its abje&t meannefs and pufillanimity, when it 
tamely fubmits to the government of One, however denominated, 
without the participation of the Many. We are not therefore to be 
aftonifhed that human nature was fo villified and degraded in 
France (at the epoch we are now {peaking of) that, with the excep. 
tion of afew individuals, who, from their early habits in life, had 
acquired fixed principles of action, the nation, the zoble and ignoble 
herd, the great mafs of the community was funk into the abyfs of 
vice and incredulity.’ 


As the general refult of his obfervations on the French nobi- 
lity, he infers the juftice of that decree which reduced them to 
the common clafs of citizens : 


« If any thing more were neceflary to juftify the abolition of 
nobie and feudal privileges in France, than the fimple ftatement of 
the means by which they were acquired, and their pernicious influe 
ence on the revenue, and the adminiftration of juftice, it might be 
obferved, that the French Nobility, in their reprefentative capacity, 
had for ages ceafed to form a conftitutional branch in the State, or 
to have a deliberative voice in its councils. They did not, like the 
Parliamentary Barons of England, form a permanent Council. Two 
centuries had almoft paffed fince the lait Convention of the States 
General. Their very name prefented to the mind an image im- 


b:owned with the ruft of time, and their aéts feemed to form ” 
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of the records of ancient hiftory. With the lapfe of time, and the 
extenfion of learning, all things have undergone a change, our 
manners and our modes of thinking. Thofe claims to diftindtive 
priviledges, which derived their origin from the dark ages of feudal 
ufurpation, could not bear the inveltigation of modern fagacity. 
The oppreflive injuftice of thofe claims could not be tolerated in 
this philofophic age. They have therefore been annihilated, and 
hereafter among che citizens of France, perfonal merit will be the 
only admiffible claim to per/onal diftin@ion.’ 

The important queftion, Is the condu& of the French nation 
to be recommended, in this inftance, to the imitation of the 
people of England? is thus anfwered in the negative: 


The arguments in favour of the abolition of feudal honours in 
France, are by no means applicable to the Englifo Nobility. ‘Thefe 
two bodies of men are effentially different. ‘Cney are diffimilar both 
with regard totheir origin, and their priviledges, perfonal and po- 
litical, The parliamentary Barons of England, who alone form 
our Conftitational Nobility, derive their origin from a far nobler 
fource than the tranfitory poffeffion of a feudal tenure acquired by 

urchafe. Their honours are, generally {peaking, the reward of 

ublic fervices—of public or of private worth. They have no pecu- 
niary priviledges—they are not exempted from the payment of thofe 
taxes which are levied indifcriminately on all the citizens of the em- 
pire. They have no exclufive priviledges—The three great eftablifh- 
ments, viz. the Army, the Church, and the Law, are open to the 
ambitious of every clafs, and perfonal merit in thefe departments is 

enerally rewarded by perfonal or hereditary diftinétions. What 
then, it will be afked, is that priviledge or faculty which conftitutes 
the diftin€tive chareéter of an Englith Baron? His elevation above 
the reft of his fellow-citizens confiits in his being not an e/eZive, but 
an hereditary Member of the Parliament of Great Britain. Here 
there is no encroachment on the natural rights of man. Here there 
is no pre-eminence but what every citizen may legally afpire to. 
Here there is no diftin€&tion but what may ferve as an incentive to 
public virtue. Here there are no oppreffive feudal priviledges, 

‘ The fuppreffion of the feudal Nobility of France cannot there-~ 
fore be held up as an example for the imitation of Englifhmen, and 
all arguments for the adoption of fuch a precedent, mutt originate 
either in a total ignorance of the Conftitution of thefe two diftin& 
bodies of men, or in a criminal with to fubvert our Conftitut on.’ 


In the appendix, the writer maintains the neceflary tendency 
of the commercial fyftem to vitiate the moral happinefs of a 
people, and concludes that it ought to be the primary object of 
a nation, that is engaged in the ftru€ture of a new conftitution, 
to reduce as much as poffible the economy of life to the fim- 
plicity of ancient days; to difcourage, by wife regulations, the 
ufe of thofe fuperfluities, which the luxury of modern times 
may have added to the natural gratifications of the country ; 
and to render its inhabitants totally independent of extraneous 
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wants, by directing the national tafte toward the united produce 
of land and labour. 
Much good-fenfe and folid obfervation are difplayed in this 


pamphlet. E. 


— 





Art. XXII. An Efay on a Paffage of St. Paul, 1 Cor. xi. 10, 
Addrefled to the Lord Bifhop ot Exeter, and publithed by his 
Lordihip’s Requelt. By John Hayter, A. M. Chaplain to 
the Earl of Clarendon. vo. pp. 41. 18. 6d. Wilkie, 
1791. 

r. Hayter is folicitous that his readers fhould have a full 
view of the text which he propofes immediately to confi- 

der: after prefenting us firft with the original Greek, of all the 
verfes from the third to the fixteenth inclufive ; he adds, of the 
fame length, what he terms the amended original; this is follow. 
ed by the whole paflage, as it ftands in the common Englith 
Bible, with which is united, as before, an amended tranflation. 
We will not fay that this is a needlefs parade: but we muft 
acknowlege that it appears to us more than was really re. 
quifite ; for, on comparing the prefent original with that which 
is called amended, we perceive no alteration, except in the verfe 
which is the diveé fubject of inquiry ; and the fame is te be 
faid of the i nglifh. 

It may, indeed, be obferved, that, in a few verfes, fome words 
are diftinguifhed as being more emphatical, or requiring more 
attention ; thus, v. 4. /1s head covered; v.8. EXTIN ts; uv g. 
created; and again, v.14. the word nature; a careful attention 
to thefe, in their connection, the author thinks will elucidate 
or corroborate his interpretation of the verfe in queftion, which 
he tranflates in this manner—‘ For this caufe ought the 
woman, according to effential difference of fex, to have a covering 
on ber head, becaufe of the angels, ** {pies,” or ** officiating 
sninifters.”—Some writers have deemed the latter claufe, becan/e 
of the angels, the principal difficulty; and Mr. Locke, with a 
modefty which did him honour, acknowleges he could not 
altogether difcover the meaning of the paflage; Mr. Hayter 
premifes, that 4is emendation and conftru@tion are not materi- 
ally concerned in the different fenfes which expofitors have af- 
fixed to the word AyyeAa.—The common verfion, which has 
been fuppofed to imply that the woman wore a veil on her head 
in token of her being in fubjection, the prefent critic rejeés 
with fome difdain, and with a kind of jocofe raillery.—In the 
emendation, to have a covering on her head, he is fufficiently 
{upperted by the phrafe of a like kind in the fourth verfe, which 
he juflly pleads as his authority; the chief difficulty is with - 
, _ wor 
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word (EEOTZIAN) power, which he confiders as /purious, OF 
rather as eafily produced by the inadvertence of tranfcribers, 
who have made one word of two, and have farther changed the 
Jaft letter, which, he fuppofes, was originally a /gma.—He 
therefore reads EX OYZIAL. His rendering the prepofition 
(EZ) by the words, agreeably or according to, without farther 
reference, he confiders as juftified and authenticated by a paflage 
of St. Matthew, 20th chap. v. 2d, for a penny, that is, fecundum, 
‘uxta, according to, or at the rate of a denarius. Concerning 
the other word, OYTLIAX, nature, /pecific effence, fex; he is ap- 
prehenfive that it may be difputed, as an awaZAsyouevov—yet he 
concludes that fimilar examples in St. Paul’s writings will fupport 
him here; and farther, that ‘the allufions and terms of Greek 
poetry and philofophy,’ ufed by this apoftle, tend all to affift 
and ftrengthen his emendation and interpretation. He regards 
fome of the terms employed in this chapter, (how juftly, we can- 
not certainly fay,) as having a reference to the abfurd and fub- 
tilized notions of the Gnoftics; thefe terms are diftinGly 
marked in the former part of this article.—-On the whole, he 
reprefents the reafoning of the paflage as ftanding thus ;— 
‘ The propriety of my advice and regulation in regard to female 
drefs in religious aflemblies, O Corinthians, is ftrongly inti- 


mated in the very OTIA or eflential difference of fex ; and it is, 


alfo clearly manifefted in the courfe of PYI¥ itfelf, the univer- 


fal order and defign of Providence.’ 
We mutt own, that this is ingenious, and that it appears to us, 


at prefent, to be attended with a confiderable degree of prea 


bability. H 





Art. XXIII. Profeffor Stewart’s Elements of the Philofophy of the 
Human Mind. 


[ Article continued from p.64.] 


XCLUSIVELY of the introduction, of which we have {poken 
in our former article, the Profeffor divides his work into 
feven chapters; to which he has added notes and illuftrations. 
The titles of thefe chapters are, I. Of the powers of external per- 
ception. Il. Of attention. 11. On conception. 1V. Of abjfirac- 
tin. V. Of the affociation of ideas. Vi. Of Memory. Vil. Of 
imagination. This may be called an hiftorical divifien of the 
progrefs of mind, the origin of which is perception. After 
animadverting on the fanciful theories which both the ancients 
and the moderns have founded on the phenomena of perception, 
and after fhewing that the ideal, which is the moft general of 
thefe theories, was deduced from the fenfe of feeing, although 
P 2 many 
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many of our perceptions have no relation to fight, Mr. S. pro. 
ceeds to ftate the following eflential truth, of which mankind in 
general are very far from being aware: 

* The word caufe (p.72) is ufed, both by philofophers and the 
vulgar, in two fenfes which are widely different. When it is faid, 
that every change in nature indicates the operation of a caufe, the 
word cau/e expreiles fomething which is fuppofed to be neceffarily 
connected with the change; and without which it could not have 
happened. This may be called the metaphyfical meaning of the 
word ; and fuch caufes may be called metaphy/ical or efficient caufes.— 
In natural philofophy, however, when we {peak of one thing being 
the caufe of another, ail that we mean is, that the two are con. 
ftantly conjoined; fo that when we fee the one, we may expeé the 
other. Thefe conjunctions we learn from experience alone; and 
without an acquaintance with them, we could not accommodate 
our conduét to the eftablifhed courfe of nature.—The caufes which 
are the objects of our inveftigation in natura! philofophy, may, for 
the fake of diltinétion, be cailed phy/cal caufes.’ 

Concerning thefe phyfical and metaphyfical caufes, we have 
only to remark, that we are equally ignorant of both. All 
that we know of either, is, we have obferved through our whole 
experience, that, when one certain event has happened, another 
has as certainly followed. We have feen the contiguity, and 
have in part learned the hiftory of facts: but we know nothing 
of caufes, either mental or material. 

Inftead, therefore, of there being a demonftrable uninterrupt- 
ed chain of caufes and effects, between the phyfical events which 
are {ubjected to the fenfes, the learned Profeilor ftates, 
_.* That this language is merely analogical (p. 74), and that we 

ow nothing of phyfical [we add, or metaphy tical] events, but the 
Jaws which regulate their tucceflion, muft, | think, appear very ob- 
vious to every perfon who takes the trouble to refle& on the fubjed; 
and yet it is certain, thac it has mifled the grea:er part of philofo- 
phers; and has had a furprifing influence on the fyitems which they 
have formed in very different departments of {cience.’ 


He then adverts to the doctrine of impulfe, which has been 
univerfally received as the phyfical caufe of motion, in bodies: 
but he argues that the conclufions of philofophers, on this fub- 
ject, have been hafty. We know, indeed, that the imping- 
ing of a body in motion, on a body at reft, is followed by mo- 
tion in the latter body: but whether the caufe of that motion 
be or be not impulfe, is not known. On the contrary, the 
learned Profetior informs his reader that the very oppofite doce 
trine is beginning to prevail : 

‘ In the foregoing reafonings, (p. 86) I have taken for granted, 
that motion may be produced by impulfe; and have contented my- 
: felf with aflerting, that this fact is not more explicable, than the 


motions which the Newtonians refer to gravitation; or than the in- 
tercourle 
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tercourfe which is carried on between the mind and external objects 
in the cafe of perception. ‘The truth, however, is, that fome of 
the ableit philofophers in Europe are now fatisfied, not only that 
there is no evidence of motion being in any cale produced by the 
aftual contact of two bodies; but that very ftrong proofs may be 
given, of the abfolute impofbbility of fuch a fuppofition*: and 
hence they have been led to conclude, that al] the effects which are 
commonly referred to impulfe, arife from a power cf repulfion, ex- 
tending to a fmall and imperceptible diftance round every element 
of matter. If this doctrine fhall be confirmed by future fpeculations 
in phyfics, it muft appear to be a curious circumilance io the hiliory 
of {cience, that philofophers have been fo long occupied in attempt- 
ing to trace all the phenomena of matter, and even fome of the 
phenomena of mind, toa general fact, which, upon an accurate 
examination, is found to have no exiltence—I do not make this 
obfervation with a view to depreciate the labours of thefe philofo- 
hers; for, although the fyftem of Bofcovich were completely elta- 
blihhed, it would not diminifh, in the fmalleti degree, the value of 
thofe phyfical inquiries which have proceeded on the common hy- 
pothefis, with refpect to impulfe. The laws which regulate the 
communication of motion, in the cafe of apparent contaét, are the 
moft general facts we obferve among the terrefirial phenomena; and 
they are, of all phyfical events, thofe which are the moft familiar 
to us, from our earlieft infancy. It was therefore not only, natural 
but proper, that philofophers fhould begin their phyfical inquiries, 
with attempting to refer to thefe, (which are the moft general laws 
of nature, expofed to the examination of our fenfes,) the particular 
appearances they w fhed to explain. And, if ever the theory of 
Bofcovich fhould be completely eitablifhed, it will have no other 
effect, than to refolve thefe laws into fome principle {till more 
general, without affecting the folidity of the common doétrine, fo 
far as it goes.’ . 
Little aware of the dedudtions intended to be made from 
this hiftory of our ignorance of phyfical caufes, we were much 
pleafed to fee the faéts ftated in a manner which, from its per- 
fpicuity, muft (had the author ftopped here,) have been ufeful 
to ftudents in this nobleft branch of philofophy. Let the reader 
judge for himfelf, After attributing the chief merit of over 
turning the old ideal fyftem to his favourite, Dr. Reid, the 
Profeflor thus proceeds: 


* But although Dr. Reid (p. 88) has been at much pains to overturn 
the old ideal fyitem, he has not ventured co iubflitute any hypothefis 
of his own in its place. And indeed he was too weil acquainted with 
the limits which mature has pref{cribed to our philofophical inquiries, 
to think of indulging his curiofity, in fuch unprofitable {peculations. 
All, therefore, that he is to be underftood as aiming at, in his in- 





* The learned Profeflor means the impoflibility of fuch a _/a@, 
not of fuch a /uppofition; the thing has been fuppofed, and it is 
againft the fuppofition that he is arguing. , 
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quiries concerning our perceptive powers, is to give a precife fate 
of the fa&t, divefied of all theoretical expreffions ; in order to prevent 
philofophers from impofing on themielves any longer, by words 
without meaning; and to extort from them an acknowledgment, 
that, with refpect to the procefs of mature in perception, they are 
no lefs ignorant than the vulgar. 

* According to this view of Dr. Reid’s reafonings, on the fubdje& 
of perception, the purpofe to which they are fubfervient may ap. 
pear to fome to be of no very confiderable importance; but the 
truth is, that one of the moft valuable effects of genuine philofophy, 
is to remind us of the limited powers of the human underftanding; 
and to revive thofe zatural feelings of wonder and admiration, at the 
{peétacle of the univerfe, which ere apt to languifh, in confequence 
of long familiarity. The moft profound difcoveries which are placed 
within the reach of our refearches, inftead of laying open to our 
view the efficient cautes of natural appearances, lead toa confeflion of 
human ignorance; for, while they flatter che pride of man, and 
increafe his power, by enabling him to trace the fimple and beauti- 
ful laws by which phyfical events are regulated, they call his atten- 
tion, at the fame timc, tothole genera] and ultimate facts which bound 
the narsow circle of his knowledge; and which, by evincing to him 
the operation of powers, whofe zature mult for ever remain unknown, 
ferve to remind him of the infufliciency of his faculties to penetrate 
the fecrets of the univerfe. Wherever we dire& our inquiries ; whe- 
ther to the anatomy and phyfiology of animals, to the growth of 
vegetables, to the chemieal attractions and repulfions, or to the 
motion: of the heavenly bodies; we perpetually perceive the effedts 
of powers which cannot belong to matter. To a certain length we 
are able to proceed; but in every refearch, we meet with a line, 
which no induftry nor ingenuity can pafs. It is a line too, which is 
marked with fufficient diftinétnefs ; and which no man now thinks 
of pafling, who has juft views of the zarure and object of philofophy. 
It ames the feparation between that field which fails under the fur- 
vey of the phyfical inquirer, and that unknown region, of which, 
though it was neceflary that we thould be afured of the exiftence, in 
order to lay a foundation for the doétrines of natural theology, it 
hath not pleafed the Author of the univerfe to reveal to us the 
wonders, in this infant ftate of our being. Jt was, in fact, chiefly 
by tracing out this line, that Lord Bacon did fo much fervice to 
{cience.’ 

This myfticifm, [to us, at leaft, unintelligible,] which is 
continued through feveral pages, can furely have no other 
effect than to lay that fpirit of refearch which the author had 
fo fuccefsfully raifed. We are told of * the limits which na- 
ture has prefcribed to our philofophical inquiries ;’—[here the 
phrafe—the limits prefcribed by maturemeither fignifes the 
want of more inleis to knowlege, which want is ignorance, OF 
we know not what is the fignifestion. }--Of ‘ the proceis of 
nature in perception ;’—[ here, by sature, mind is underftood; 
though the Profeflor in the very fame fentence, fpeaks of 
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¢ preventing philofophers from impofing on themfelves any 
longer by words without meaning.’ }—Of ¢ natural feelings of 
wonder and admiration at the {pectacle of the univerfe ;’—[here 
natural feelings mean the exercife of thought, which not only 
wonders but admires. ]}—Of © natural appearances ;’—=[now the 
word natural fignifies phyfical.J—Of ¢ the operation of powers 
whofe nature muft for ever remain unknown ;’—[in this place, 
nature, by the terms of the propofition, indicates fomething oc- 
cult. J—Of ¢ a line which no man now thinks of paffing, who 
has juft views of the nature and object of philofophy ;—[now, 
by xature is intended the oppofite of occult, }—Of ¢ an unknown 
region, of which it was neceflary that we fhould be affured of 
the exiflencey in order to lay a foundation for the doctrines of 
natural theology ;?—[to be affured of the exiftence of a thing that 
is unknown, is not the language of philofophy ; and, if this ig- 
norance be the foundation of natural theology, it is furely an ill 
way of recommending natural theology: not to omit that na- 
tural here again fignifies occult, and that the author is, not 
only through moft of his book, but through this whole paflage, 
labouring with virtuous energy to dilcredit all theories built on 
occult caufes. 

To readers who are not accuftomed to metaphyfical difcuf- 
fion, it might appear, from our criticifm, that Profeflor Stewart 
does not poffefs fufficient clearnefs and acumen of underftand- 
ing, to qualify him for the tafk which he has undertaken; 
but we have no intention to commit an act of fuch flagrant in- 
juftice as this fuppofition would imply; we have a better end 
in view: we with to‘'demonttrate the neceflity, when wife and 
Virtuous men are inquiring into truth, that they fhould be care- 
ful to annex fuch ideas to their words as fhal] be clear and in- 
telligible, not only to themfelves, but to all readers who are 
acquainted with the language in which they write. ![n this 
point, the moft acute and the moft profound metaphyfical writers 
have failed; and this is the chief caufe of the obloquy which 
been thrown on this fublime fcience: a fcience, dear to the 
learned Profeflor, dear to ourfelves, dear to every lover of the 
progrefs of truth: —but it is the duty of all men to warn each 
other againft error, in whatever manner, form, or place, it may 
exift ; and this is peculiarly our duty, we having profefledly 
made that our department in the general labours of fociety, 
We therefore warn the reader, that, though we muft continue 
to detect more errors, as we fuppofe them to be, in the work 
before us, it is not to indicate that this work is unworthy of 
being read; for that would be a hateful falfchood: but to 
caution him, in regard to certain places, or doctrines, and to 
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induce him in this, and in every other inftance, while he reads, 
induftrioufly to exert his own judgment. 

In page gg, is the following fentence : 

* Although, therefore, we fhould acquiefce in the conctufion, 
that, without our organs of fenfe, the mind muft have remained 
deflitute of knowledge, this conceffion could have no tendency what. 
ever to favour the principles of materialifm ; as it impiies nothing 
more than that the impreffions made on our tenfes by ex:ernal obe 
jects, furnifh the occafons on which the mind, by the laws of its 
conftitution, is led to perceive ‘he qualities of the materia! world, 
and to exert all the ditterent modifications of thought of wh:ch it is 
capable.’ 

Enemies as we are to every fyftem that is founded on fuppo- 
fition, and not on facts, we are as little inclined to favour mates 
rialifm as the author of the prefent work : for what philofopher 
has given proof of the exiftence of matter? but the perception 
[ which to fenfe is the exiftence} of the gualities of the material 
world, Mr. S. himfelf admits. Yet we totally mifunderftand 
the meaning which he annexes to the word occafions, if he do not 
with to rid himfelf even of thefe qualities, as things too grofs, 
or rather as things which his mind at one moment acknowe 
Jeges, and, at another, denies. Let us analyze the fentence: 
Imprefficns furnith occafions; which lead the mind to perceive 
qualities. 1 hus the fucceffion is: firft, impreffions; next, occa- 
lions ; then come perceptions; and, finally, qualities. {t is this 
fubtilizing which diftraéts philofophy. In reality, thefe im- 
preflions, occafions, perceptions, and qualities, are all but one 
thing. It is effential to the hiftory of mind, and ought never 
to be forgotten, that its whole knowlege confifts of individual 
facts, occurring in fucceffion. We would afk the learned Pro- 
fellor, as being connected with what is to follow, what he him- 
felf underftands by the mind being led by * the Jaws of its 
conititution, to perceive,’ &Xc. What, but that thefe Jaws 
are compulfatory ? 

The fame doctrines are continued : 

‘ There is another (p. 100) very important confideration which 
deferves our attention in this argument: that, even on the fuppo- 
fition that certain impreflions oa our organs of fenfe are neceffary to 
awaken the mind to a confcioufnefs of its own exiltence, and to 
give rife to the exercife of its various faculties; yet all this might 
have happened, without our having any knowledge of the qualities, or 
even of the exiltence, of the material world. ‘l’o facilitate the ad- 
miffion of this propofition, let us fuppofe a being formed in every 
other refpect like man; but poff:ffed of no fenfes, excepting thofe 
of hearing and {melling. I make choice of thefe two ienfes, be- 
caufe it is obvious, that by means of them alone we never could have 
arrived at the knowledge of the primary qualities of matter, or even 
of the exifience of things external. All that we could poffibly ~— a 
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ferred from our occafronal {eofations of fmel! and found, would have 
been, that shere exifled fome unknown cauje by which they were pro- 


duced. 


‘ Let us fuppofe then a particular fenfation to be excited in the 
mind of fuech a being. The moment this happens, he mutt necef- 
farily acquire the knowledge of two facis at once: that of the 
exiftence of the fexfation ; aud that of 47s own exiffence, as a fentient 
being. After the fenfation is at an end, he can rem. mber he felt it; 
he can conceive that he feels ic again. If he has felt a variety of 
different fenfations, he can compare chem together in refpect of the 
pleafure or the pain they have afforded him; and will naturally de- 

rethe return of the agreeable fenfations, and be afrard« f the return 
of thofe which were painful. If the fenfations of {mell and found 
are both excited in his mind at the fame time, he can attend to 
either of them he chufes, and withdraw his attention from the 
other: or he can withdraw his attention from both, and fix it on 
fome fenfation he has felt formerly. In this mauner, he might be 
led, merely by fenfations exifting in his mind, and conveying to him 
no information concerning matter, toexercife many of his moft im- 
portant faculties; and amidit all thefe different modifications and 
operations of his mind, he would feel, with irrefiftible conviction, 
that they all belong to one and the fame fentient and intelligent 
being; or, in other words, that they are all modifications and 
operations of himfelf.’ 

Here then is a Being, who, in order that he may not have any 
knowlege of the exiflence of things external, is only allowed two 
fenfes: but how are thefe fenfes to be exercifed, if there be no 
external exifience ; or, in other words, nothing to perceive? Is 
he to perceive occafions? What are occafions? non-entities? or 
exiftences? ‘The only fenfes, which this imaginary Being pof= 
fefies, are thefe of hearing and f{melling: becauic, fays the 
Profeflor, ¢ it is obvious, that by means of them alone, we 
never could have arrived at the knowledge of the primary qua- 
lities of matter: or even of the exiftence of things external.” 
Is not the {mell of roaft- beef as much an exiltence, a thing ex- 
ternal, as the fight of a mountain, or the touch of fire? Is not 
the explofion of a cannon as truly one of thefe faid exiftences, 
as that impulfe, or repulfe, (for either word will ferve,) which 
Carries away the heads of twenty men in its paflage?—* A par- 
ticular fenfation is fuppofed to be excited in the mind of fuch 
a Being. The moment this happens, he mu/? neceffarily acquire 
the knowledge of two faéts at once.”— What is this fenfation? 
Is it the fenfation of an occafion ?—for this Being is to have 
no knowlege of the exi/fence of things external. ‘The Profeffor, 
in the chapter of attention, bas, in our opinion, very fatif- 
factorily and elegantly proved, that the actions of mind are 
fucceflive. How then can the mind of this fuppofed Being per- 
form the double duty, at once, of acquiring the knowlege of the 
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exiftence of a /fenfation, and that of his own exifience? Or, are 
thefe two facts in reality but one fact? Where is the difference 
between remembering that he felt a fenfation, and conceiving that 
he feels it again? What is underftood by—He ¢ will naturally 
defire the return of the agreeable fenfations, [if he have any 
and be afraid of the return of thofe which were painful ?? 
Does not naturally here mean neceffarily? How can it be 
proved, that—‘ if the fenfations of fmell and found are both 
excited in his mind at the fame time, he can attend to either of 
them he chufes, and withdraw his attention from the other; orhe 
can withdraw his attention from both, and fix it on fome fene= 
fation he has felt formerly ?? Suppofe the found to be the dif- 
charge of a battery of cannon, and the {mell to be as feeble as that 
of boiled milk : by what myflical effort is he to fmell the milk, 

and not hear the artillery? It is indeed a ftrange phenomenon, 
in the hiftory of the difpute between the neceflarians and the 
advocates for free will, that the latter fhould not have difcover- 
ed their own language, as well as the language of all other 
writers, on all topics whatever, to be that of neceffity. The 
words, of neceffity, necefarily, inevitably, indubitably, muft, can- 
not avoid, Sc. Sc. are continually to be found in their writ- 
Ings, as well as in the writings of their opponents. It may 
fairly be gueftioned, whether it be poflible to con{trué a fingle 
phrafe, which, if it have any meaning, when logically analyzed, 
would not be the ftri&t language of neceffity. 

In fine, we muft unequivocally agree with the learned Pro- 
feflor, that philofophers ought not to imagine that they caa 
account for, or deduce, effeAs a priori :—but we are equally 
convinced, that, neither ought they to confound effeéts with 
caufes, nor to pretend i ignorance of events which are inceflantly 
repeated. We know that a child, putting its finger in the fire, 
has hitherto been inevitably excited to a¢tion; or, in other 
words, we know that action has hitherto been uniformly pre- 
ceded by motive. To tell us that our future actions may find 
eccafions, any or all of them, to exift without motives, would be 
to aflert fomething at which mind would more indignantly re- 
volt, than if told that, in future, the Sun will ceafe to fhine. 
However extravagant, it may conceive the poffibility of the 
latter. The former is wholly unintelligible to it. Philofo- 
phy ought never to forget its ignorance of caufes: but it ought 
as induftrioufly, and as cautioufly, to remember the reality of 
facts. It ought likewife to be laborioufly and confcientioufly 
attentive, to ufe language that is definite, clear, and eon- 


filtent. 
[To Le continued. } Hole. 
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Art. XXIV. A foort Addrefs to the Public, on the Pradice of 
cathiering military Officers without a T'rial; and a Vindication of 
the Conduét and political Opinions of the Author. To which 
is prefixed, his Correfpondence with the Secretary at War. By 


Hugh Lord Sempill. 8vo. pp. 47. 1s. Johnion. 1793. 


URING the prefent war of opinions, Government has 
thought fit to difmifs various officers, civil and military, 
without publicly alleging any caufe; though the individuals dif- 
miffed were privately given to under{tand, that it was for holding 
opinions which were fuppofed ‘to be dangerous to the {tate. 

Lord Sempill is among thofe who have been thus punifhed, 
without any trial, or public proof of guilt, actual or intentional. 
The prefent pamphlet is a difpaffionate, clear, and manly ftate- 
ment, firft of facts, relative to his difmiffion from the military 
fervice, and next of the opinions that he holds, and which had 
been fuppofed, by the perfons difmiffing him, to be dangerous. 
In this cafe, perhaps, we cannot do better than follow his Lord. 
fhip’s example, though in a more brief and compact manner, 
by frft giving the fubttance of the letters; and afterward by 
citing a paflage or two, from which our readers may judge both 
of Lord Sempill’s cafe, and of his political creed. 

The correfpondence is between Sir George Yonge, (the fecre- 
tary at war,) Colonel Grinfield, commanding officer of the third 
regiment ot guards, Mr. Loft, enfign and aéting adjutant, and 
Lord Sempill. {t opens with a letter from the fecretary to his 
lordfhip, announcing the difmiffion of the latter from his Ma- 
jelty’s fervice, and his Majefty’s gracious permiffion, that he 
fhould receive the regulated value of the commiffion which he 
had held. In anfwer to this, Lord Sempill required (his con- 
duct not having been impeached,) to know the reafons of a 
treatment fo injurious, fo little expected, and fo little deferved. 
He likewife wrote to Colonel Grinfield, requefting to know if 
his conduct, as an officer, had been deferving of cenfure: to 
which letter the Colonel returned a ready anfwer, that he had 
every reafon to be fatisfted with his Lordfhip’s military conduct. 
The anfwer from the fecretary was, that his former letter had 
communicated all the intelligence that he had in command 
from his Majefty, to Lord Sempill. Ina fecond letter to the 
fecretary, his Lordfhip appealed to acourt martial; conceiving 
that he had a right to demand fuch a trial; to which he receiv- 
ed an anfwer from the fecretary, in his Majefty’s name, con- 
taining a refufal. 

This is the fubftance of the correfpondence: after which, 
Lord S. proceeds to addrefs himfelf to the public, having been 
refufed an appeal to a military tribunal ; and he ftates that, as 


his military conduct was teftified to be blamelefs, the marked 
difpleafure 
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difpleafure of his Majefty, or rather of his Majefty’s minifters, 
muft have been incuired by his politics: on which be thus 
reafons: 

‘It is of no fmall importance to the army, and to the public, to 
confider, whether an influence, unconfticutional and cangerous, is 
not derived from the power of cafhiering cflicers, without a trial: 
whether it does not prevent men of incepencent principles from 
ferving in the army, and enflave thofe wuo have laid out too great 
a proportion of their fortunes in purchaling commiflions, without 
having been aware that they were furrencering the freedom of opi- 
nioo, and relinguifhing the franchifes of citizens. 

‘A comparifon of the American goverament with the boafted 
confiitution of Britain, naturally led the peop'!e of Scotland in gene- 
ral, and the burgeffes in particular, to diicufs political queftions, 
and to confider of a remedy for the intolerable abufes, to which 
they were afhamed of having fo long fubmitted. They broughta 
bill into partiament for a reform in the internal government of the 
boroughs, to make the magiltrates accountable in a court of juftice, 
for their adminiltration of the public funds; for redre{s agatait arbi- 
trary exaclions; and to put a {top to the prattice ot ielf election, the 
foundation of a fyftem of correption and tyrancy, unequalled in 
the hiltory of abufes, 

“| was called upon to affift the burgeffes in their laudable attempt ; 
and afier their peutions had been for feveral years treated with in- 
folent contempt by the minifter, and neglected by the houfe of 
commons, I was aflonifhed to hearit propofed, in the convention of 
delegates, that they fhould not apply for a parliamentary reform, 
but enly for areform in the internal government of the boroughs. 
1 declared it to be my opinion, that they could not expect rearefs 
without a reform in the reprelentation, which, in England, is but a 
mockery, and in Scotland, does not bear even the femblance of a 
real reprefentation. 

‘ If thefe fentiments, and this conduét, are deferving of the King’s 
Gifpleafure, | confefs that I heartily deierve it. 

¢] aid not hefitare to exprefs my fatisfaction at the French Re- 
volution, becaufe ic was impoflible to behold the ftruggles of revive 
ing liberty without rejoicing at their fuccefs; becaufe, | conceive, 
that no man encowed with the feelings of humanity, can fee a na- 
tion, futje@ed to the capricious cruelty of a few, without wifhing 
that they may break their chains cn the heads of their oppreffors ; 
becaufe | taw no reaion to withhold the wxbought tribute of my gra- 
titude to thofe generous patriots, who reftorea, to liberty and hap- 
pinels, twenty millions of my fellow-creatures. I faw no reafon to 
be afhamed, cr afraid, to join in the general applaufe of a revolu- 
tion, which broke the chains of fuperitition and prieftcraft, by dif- 
perfing an army of robbers, and fiends, who had been allowed, 
for fo many ages, to prey on the weaknefs of their feilow-men ; and 
while they called themfelves the minitters of charity and peace, to 
fupport themfelves in luxury by extortion and fraud, and to acquire 
power and emolument, by ftirring up, in the true fpirit of the devil, 
nation againit nation, and man agaiait man. If 
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© If this condud, and thefe fentiments, are deferving of the King’s 
difpleafure, 1 confefs that I deferve it: and I am at a lofs to gues, 
by what fort of condact, or profeflions, b-miay hope for fo great a 


fatisfaction, as his Majefty’s good opinion. 
«But I fhould be unworthy of the good opinion of my country, I 


fhould be unworthy. of the title of freeman, once the pride of Bri- 
toos, if | were capable of being deterred from my duty, by the dif- 
pleafure of a Prince, or the reientment of a minifter.’ 

It may be proper here to obferve, that this pamphlet was 
publifhed about a fortnight before the unhappy fate of Louis 
XVI. was known in England. —How far that lamented cataf- 
trophe, with fome other late proceedings in France, may have 
affected his Lordfhip’s fentiments, is belt known to himfelf, 





—_— 


Aat. XXV. 4 Letter from the Right Honourable Charles James Fox, 
to the Worthy and Independent Electors of the City and Liberty 
of Weitminiter, The eighth* Edition. 8vo. 1s. Debrece. 
1793+ 

O’ the contents of a letter, which has commanded fuch ge- 

neral attention as to have arrived at the eighth edition be- 
fore we could have an opportunity of perufing it, few of our 
readers can need to be informed. On the illuftrious author, 
whofe name will be dear to Britons as long as the true prin- 

ciples of their conftitution are underftood, and their moft im- 

portant rights continue to be valued, it is wholly unneceflary for 

us to attempt a panegyric :—Yet we cannot admit this addrefs 
to the electors of Wettminfter into our detail of new publica- 
tions, without exprefling our high approbation of the fpirit 
which it breathes, and our admiration of the talents which it 
difplays. With all the dignity of honeft truth, and ina ftyle 
at once fo perfpicuous that the moft ignorant Weftminfter elec- 
tor may underftand it, and fo pure and energetic that the mot 
accomplifhed fcholar muit be charmed with it; Mr. Fox ftates 
the grounds on which he proceeded in his late motions, for an 
inquiry into the cau/es of the fudden fummoning of parliament 
and embodyinz of the national militia, and to recommend every 
honourable means of negociation, in order to prevent a war 
with France. To thofe fyftems of crooked policy and pious 
fraud, which purfue their end by means of falfe alarms, he 
profefles to have always entertained an inftinCtive and invincible 
repugnance: 

* Are there, in truth, (he afks,) no evils in a falfe alarm, befides 


the difyrace attending thofe who are concerned in propagating it? 
Is it nothing to deftroy peace, harmony and confidence, among all 
ranks of cit-zens? Is it nothing ro give a general credit and counte- 





* We wae feen the Eleveath Edition advertized. 
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nance to fufpicions, which every man may point as his wort paffions 
incline him? in {uch a ftate, al] political animcficies are ic famed, 
We confound the miftaken fpeculatift with che defperate incendiary, 
We extend the prejudices which we have conceived _— indivi- 
duals to the political party or even to the religious ie& of which 
they are members. In this fpirit a Judge declared from the bench, 
in the laft cen.urv, that poifoning was a Pepihh trick, and | fhould 
not be furpriled if fome Bifhops were now to preach from the pul- 
pit that fedition is a Prefbyterian or a Unitarian vice. Thofe who 
differ from wus in their ideas of the conftitution, in this paroxyfm 
of alarm, we confider as confederated to deftroy it. Forbearance 
and toleration have no place in ovr minds; for who can tolerate 
opinions, which, according to what the Deluders teach, and race 
and fear incline the Deluded to believe, attack our lives, our pro- 
perties, and our religion ?? 


The good policy of treating with thofe perfons who exercife 
provifionally the functions of executive government in France, 
in ‘order to prevent the horrors of war, is fupported by argu. 
ments of irrefragable weight ;—-and though they have not 
produced the negociation fo generally defired, they ftill remain 
in their full force to excite, in the mind of every true Briton, 
infinite regret that we have loft the opportunity of preventing 
mifchiefs, concerning which, no fyftem of political arithmetie 
hitherto framed, can enable us to make any calculation. E 
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Art. 26. 4 new Law DiGionary: intended for general Ufe, as 
well as for Gentlemen of the Piofeffion. By Richard Burn, LL.D. 
late Chancellor of the Diocefe of Carlifle; and continued to the 
prefent Time by John Burn, Efq. his Son, one of his Majefty’s 
Juftices of the Peace for the Counties of Weftmorland and Cum- 
berland. 8vo. 2 Vols. pp.440in each. 16s. Boards. Ca- 
dell. 1792. 

lpr anthenticity of the prefent work is placed beyond a doubt, 

by an expre(s affurance that it is printed from a fair manufcript 
in the late Dr. Burn’s own hand-writing. It does not appear that 
there was any preface or title prefixed to it, nor whether he intend- 
ed it for the prefs: bat, from its coinciding with his former publi- 
cations, and from his continuing it as matter occurred till the time 
of his death, Mr. Burn is of opinion that fuch was his father’s ine 
tention. Thefe circumftances, however, are equally reconcileable 
to the fuppofition that it was originally defigned as a common-place- 
book for his private ufe. Mot of the titles, except where they are 
extraed from Blackiftone’s Commentaries, are flight and unfatif- 
factory. 
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fefiory. It is chiefly calculated to form an Appendix to Dr. Burn’s 
other works, as containing more accurate explanations of fuch pro- 
feffional terms as neceffarily occurred in them. T’, 


Art. 27. Cafes in Crown Law, determined by the Twelve Judges; | 
by the Court of King’s Bench; and by Commiffions of Oyer and 
Terminer, and General Gaol Delivery ; from the fourth Year of 
George the Second to the Thirty-fecond Year of George the : 
Third. By Thomas Leach, Efq. of the Middle Temple, Bar- 
rifter at Law. ‘The 2d Edition, with Corretions and Additions, | 
8vo. pp.446. 10s. 6d. Boards. Cadell. 1792. 
Mr. Leach has here inferted feveral additional cafes, and has made 

fome material corrections of the former edition. It has been re- 

ported, and, we believe, with truth, that the public may expe a 

new and more complete treatife on the criminal law of England, 

under the aufpices of one of the Judges of the Court of King’s 


Bench. » wl 
Art. 28. Reports of the Proceedings before Scle& Committees of the 

Houfe of Commons, in the following Cafes of controverted 

Eleétions, viz. Hellfton, Oakhampton, Pontefract, Dorchefter, 

Newark, Orkney and Zetland; heard and determined during 

the firft Seflion of the Seventeenth Parliament of Great Britain. 

By Simon Frafer, Efg. of Lincoln’sInn, Barrifler at Law. 8vo. 

pp. 450. 6s. 6d. Boards. Marray, Whieldon, &c. 

We have had occafion to give our fentiments on the utility of re- 
ports of parliamentary proceedings, in reviewing the valuable publi- 
cations of Mr. Douglas and Mr. Luders. ‘The plan of the prefent 
work differs in fome degree from that which was obferved by thofe 
gentlemen, particularly in the mode of exhibiting the arguments of 


the counfel. Mr. Frafer has hae them more at length, and in the » 
order in which they were delivered; the two former gentlemen ‘ 
_ adopted the plan of condenfing the fpeeches of the counfel on the ( 


' fame fide into one argument, which is a procefs of fome labour and | 

nicety. Hence there are repetitions in this work that might have 

been avoided. | 
Some notes to the cafes are added, reported by Mr. Frafer: if 

they be not fo numerous, nor fo much enriched with collateral 

learning, as thofe of his predeceflors, we afcribe it partly to the dif- 

fidence of a young author, and partly to the fuperior celerity of 

publication. ba a 


Art. 29. Reports of Cafes argued and determined in the High Court of 
bancery; with fome few in other Courts. By Charles Ambler, 
Efg. one of his Majefty’s Counfel at Law, and Attorney General 
to the Queen, Folio. pp.783. 11. 16s. bound. Whieldon, 
and Co. 

The learned gentleman, who has favoured the public with thefe 
reports, practifed as a Barrifter for upward of forty years, of which 
thirty were employed in the court of Chancery. We think that he 
may, without the charge of arrogance, prefume that ‘ his labours 
(to ufe his own words,) will be of fome ule to thofe who are. ferious in 
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the ftudy of the law.’ Though now retired from bufinefs, he ex. 
prefles, in very liberal terms, his attachment to the profeffion: 

‘ Having no longer engagements in it, I am defirous to give 
teftimony of my regard for, and wifhes to promote the ftudy of it by 
making known the reafoning and fentiments of great and elevated 
lawyers upon many cafes containing important and interefting 
queftions, and particularly for the benefit of gent!emen at the bar, 
whofe induitry and conduct malt fupporc the utility and dignity of 
the profeffion ; and to whom | heartily with fuccefs proportionate to 
their mer:ts.’ T 


Art. 30. The Prafice of the Courts of King’s Bench and Common Phas, 
Part I, By Baker john Seilon, Kfg. Barrifler ac Law. 8yo, 
pp. 232. 5s. Boards. Whieldon and Co. 1792. 

‘his work promifes to be aconfiderable improvement on the late Mr, 
Crompton’s plan of Practice-commonplaced. From a motive of de- 
Jicacy, the prefent editor has purchaled the copyright of Mr. Cromp. 
ton’s work, to avoid the imputation of infringing in the {mallet 
degree on literary property. 


T. 
Art. 31. The Law of Cofts in Civil A@ions. By Wiiliam Tidd, of 
the Inner Temple. 8vo. pp.g4. 2s. 6d. Boards. Whieldon 
and Co. 1793. 
This is a fhorc but pertinent expofition of the cafes in which the 
Jaw allows colts, and of the means of taxing and recovering, 4. As 
between party and party; and, 2. As between attorney and client, 


Art. 32. 4 Treatife on the Principles and Pra&ice of Naval Court ; 


Martial; with an Appendix, containing original Papers and Do- 
cuments iliuftrative of the Text, Opinions of Counfel on remark- 
able Cafes, the Forms preparatory to Trial, and Proceedings of 
the Court to Judgment and Execution. By John M‘Arthor, 
Secretary to the Right Hon. Admiral Lord Hood, and late offi- 
ciating Judge Advocate in North America. 8vo. pp. 350. 75. 
Boards. Whieldon and Co. 1792. 

The information contaired in this treatife will be found particu- 
larly ferviceable on foreign ftations, where very great prejudice to 
the fervice may frequently arife by lofs of time in waiting for the 
Opinions of counfel, or fo: direciions from the Board of Admiralty. 
The author has beftowed great pains in the arrangement of his ma- 
teriais, (which confit of the moft authentic documents,) and has 
treated the fubject in a very luminous manner. T 


Art. 33. An IntroduGisn tc the Law relative to Trials at Nifi Prius. 
The fifth Edition, corre&ed, with Additions to the prefent Time, 
1790. By Francis Buller, Efg. of the Middle Temple. 8vo. 

0.336. 93. Boards. Pheney. 

‘his edition, befide being printed in a more convenient fize, (the 
former impreflions were in guarto,) has the advantage of fome addi- 
tions from the hand of the learned Judge whofe name it bears.— 
We regret, for the fake of the profeilion, that they are not more 
numerous, 


T. Arte 
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Art. 34. Sura Anglorum. The Rights of Englifhmen. By Francis 

Plowden, Efg. Conveyancer, of the Middle Temple. 8vo. 

p.620. 7s. Boards. Brooke. 1792. 

Mr. Plowden takes an almoft unlimited licence of tranfcribing 
from the writings of thofe who have gone before him on the fubj-¢t 
of the Englifh Government. Of this large volume, it appears to 
us that almolt four-fifths confit of quotation.— Non defenforibus iftis 
tempus egit. 7", 
Art. 35.  Treatife on ConviGions on Penal Statutes. By William 

Boicawen, Elq. Barrilter ac Law. 8vo. pp.zz0. 4s. Boards. 

Brooke. 1792. 

The object of the gentleman who has compiled this treatife, is to 
aflift magiftrates in one of the moft difficule and important parts of 
their duty. The legiflature has, indeed, in many inftances, pre- 
fcribed fam mary forms of conviction, in which the eale of juftices of 
the peace is more confulted than the liberty of the fubject :—but 
where they are not relieved from the neceflity of ftating their pro- 
ceedings fully on record, the prefent publication will be found to 
contain the rules which have been laid down by the fuperior courts; 
fo arranged and illuftrated, as to make them more eafy in their ob- 


fervance and application. T 


Art. 36. A foort Treatife on the Law relative to Arbitration. Con- 
taining adjudged Cafes on that ufeful Subje& to the prefent 
Time, digefted and arranged under familiar Heads. With an 
Appendix, of ufeful Precedents. By John Wilfon, Member of 


the Yorkfhire Law Society. 8vo. pp.255. 5s. Boards. Ver- 


nor. 1792. 
The heavy expences attendant on litigation make the private 


adjuftment of difputes by arbitration extremely defirable to the 
parties. The courts at Weftminiter-hall thew every indulgence to 
arbitrators, and give all the fupport that is in their power to the 
awards made in thefe cafes, when the umpires appear to have adted 
with uprightnefs. Mr. Wilfon’s treatife, neverthelefs, will be 
found ferviceable in directing the attention of arbitrators to the lead- 
ing points for their confideration. The Appendix contains fome 
ufeful precedents. T, 
Art. 37. An Inguiry into the State of the Legal and Judicial Polity of 

Scotland. By John Martin, of Richmond Buildings, Soho, At- 

torney of the Courts of England, and Solicitor of the Cour:s 

of Scotland. PartI. 8vo. pp. 436. 6s, Boards. Johnfon. 

1792. 

The vexatious delays and expences, the prolixity of the proceed- 
ings, and the uncertainty of judgment, arifing from the undefined 
powers of the court of Seflion in Scotland, are exhibited in a very 
ftrong point of view by this author. ‘The fubject is too important 
for ridicule, and the faéts are too well eftablifhed to admit of 
difpute; otherwife, we fhould have fufpected that he had been 
amufing himfelf and his readers with a hideous picture of abufes that 


never exifted. 
Rev. Fez. 1793. Q AGRI- 
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AGRICULTURE, 


Art. 38. Minutes of Agriculture, and Defcriptions of Machines and 
Implements of Hufbandry, in reply to the Rev. Mr. Cooke's 
ungenerous Accufation of Treachery. By Thomas May, of 
Purdis, near Ipfwich, Suffolk. 8vo. 6d. Longman. 1792, 
On the firft notice of the title of this pamphlet, we thought it 


» might be a continuation, or a republication in numbers, of Mr, 


Marfhall’s book, publifhed fome years ago under this title. lt turns 
out, however, to be no fuch thing. 

For feven or eight years paft, the turnpike gates, blackfmith’s 
fhops, and hedge-ale-houfes, have been annoyed with the puffs and 
bickerings of drill-plough makers. Here they take the pamphlet 
form, and affume a title to which they have little claim. 

We will not fay that the perfons, whofe names are brought for- 
ward in this unimportant publication, are objects of profecution, 
as men raifing money under falfe pretences: they may, for the 
joke’s fake, have a mind to fathom, like Dr. Graham, the folly of 
John Bull. We cannot refrain from remarking, however, that doc- 
tors and drill makers, and dealers in perfumes, are not the onl 

uffers of the prefent times: the groupe has lately haa a {plendid 
' addition of dealers in revenue, and dealers in Tontine / 

The pamphlet before us (which might well have been entitled 
«© more bickerings among drill makers,’’) would not have merited a 
moment’s attention, had it not given us an opportunity of exprefling 
our refentment of the infults which the public are daily receiving 
from adventurers, in various characters, who prey on the liberal 
fpirit of improvement which is now manifefted in this country ; and 
which we think might be exerted to better purpofes than cultivating 
hot-houfe grapes, catching flugs by candlelight, and fertilizing the 
foil with drill ploughs ! : 

Abufes, however, correct themfelves; and the difputes of drill 
plough makers have their ufe. Mr. May afks Mr. Cooke certain 
queftions, which may give the reader fome notion of the abilities of 
thefe luminaries of rural fcience. Having explained how he found 
his ‘ way to Mr. Cooke’s, not particularly through the introduétion 


, of a friend (as Mr. Cooke chufes to exprefs himfelf), but to ferve 
him and his friend ;’ he adds, * Here I would afk Mr. Cooke, if he 


was not quite loftin farming? If he and his friend had not gone on 
until they could go no further ?” 


Again—< Will any rea‘onable man fuppofe a drill that delivers 
its feed more irregularly than another, to be the bett drill? Can any 
drill add any real efficacy to the corn or grain which it diftributes? Or 
can the land be enriched by any drill that paffes over it?’ and yet if 
thefe drills have not the faculty or charm of giving fome extraordinary 
efficacy to the corn or grain, or the foil over which they pafs, we are 
certain that more than half of what is faid of them is ill-founded. 

Another good thing we maft not omit. In enumerating the dif- 
advantages of Mr. Cooke’s drill, it comes out (in a parenthefis by 
Mr. May,) that Mr. C. advifes and fays, * you muft have a lad togo 
by the fide of a ftraight hedge, with a long pole, one end in his 
hand, the other end tied to the horfes’ bridle, and then the lad 
9 fhould 
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fhould return on the furrow, and fo keep the horfes at the proper 
diftance, or the width of a ridge!’ without faying how you maf 
go and do in a field without a ftraight hedge. There is not much in- 
tiruction here ! 

Having, however, faid this, it may be proper to add, that we 
have not the flighteft perfonal knowlege of any one of thefe wonder- 
working drill-makers ; and that we can have no other end in view, 
when we make thefe remarks, than that of guarding the public 
againft an implicit reliance on the hand bills which they diftribute, 
In our fummer excurfions, we not unfrequently fee or hear of a 
field of barley being loft by drilling; and, very lately, pafling 
through the farm-yard of a plain but {pirited farmer, and feeing a 
drill plough hanging up in ordinary, we afked how a man of fo 
much orthodoxy as himfelf could be induced even to try fucha 
thing ? he anfwered dryly, in words of this import, ‘‘ 1 faw the 
picture, and read the puff.” 

If the drilling of corn were a new fubje&, we would treat the 
inveftigators of it, even the wildeft theorilts, with every degree of 
refpect: but Tull and Duhamel have long ago worn it threadbare. 
That pulfe, and roots, and wheat, may, in fome cafes, be profitably 


cultivated in rows, is afcertained: but few are the foils, fituations, 


and feafons, taken together, in which even wheat will bear this me- 
thod of culture; and for barley and oats, we believe it to be, in ale 
moit every cafe, improper. 

It would be unfair in us to with-hold from our readers that Mr. 
May has printed, in this fame little book, fome loofe remarks about 
drilling-—we beg his pardon—fome Minutes of Agriculture! and 
promites to give us more! by way of obtaining, we fuppofe, ano- 
ther pretence and opportunity to fet off the drill of Mefrs. Ridge 
and May ; for, in the fequel, the murder comes out: 

« Some little time before Mr. Cooke’s advertifement appeared ia 
the public papers, Mr. Ridge applied to me to affift him in felling his 
drijls, and fent one of them to me, which I found to be a good 
piece of mechanifm. The country where this drill was made con- 
fits of a chalk and a ftrong ftoney foil, and very hilly; therefore it 
does not fo exaétly fuit our country. Bat if I fix my own invention 
to it, which I think I have a right to do, it will be the completeft 
drill I have yet feen for this country, This treaty with Mr. Ridge 
appears to me the only caufe of Mr. Cooke’s anger, and his unge- 
nerous treatment of me. T.M.’ 


SLAVE-TRADE, 


Art. 39. The African Slave Trade: or a fhort View of the Evidence 
relative to that Subje&, produced before the Houfe of Commons, 
interf{perfed with fuch Remarks as naturally flowed from it. All 
meant to evince the found Policy and moral Obligation of its im- 
mediate and entire Abolition; as alfo, of adopting fuch Meafures 
as may afcertain Liberty to the prefent Slaves in due Time, 8vo. 
pp.206. 2s. 6d, Boards. Guthrie, Edinburgh; Button, New- 
ington Cavfeway, London. 1792. 

The enormities and cruelties, which the late inveftigation re- 
fpcéting the flave-trade has brought to view, are in this volume held 


Qz up 
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‘pp io all their horrors, and accompanied with pathetic appeals to 

the principles of hamanity, juftice, and religion, in behalf of the 
unhappy objects of this iniquitous traffic. As long as this grievous 
violation 'of every good principle in human nature exits, it is cer- 
tainly right that the public fhould not be fuffered to lofe fight of the 
dreadfal evils which it occafions. 

To this work is added an appendix, containing the late debate 
in the Houfe of Commons on the abolition of the flave-trade, with 
fome firictures on the debate, and a paraphrafe of the Song of 
Mofes in verfe, which affords no very favourable idea of the author’ 


‘poetical talents. Zz 
BIRMINGHAM RIOTS. f 


Art. 40. Letters to the Britifo Nation, and to the Inhabitants of 
every other Country, who may have heard of the late fhameful 
Outrages committed in this Part of the Kingdom. Part IV.* 
Occafioned by the Appearance of a Pamphlet, intitled, ‘ 4 Re- 
ply to the Rev. Dr. Pricftley’s Appeal to the Public on the Subje& of 
the Riots of Birmingham:’ being the joint Produétion of the prin- 
cipal Clergy of that Place and its Vicinity; having in its Title- 
page the Signature of the Rev. E Burn, M.A. By the Rev. }. 
Edwards. 8vo. pp.72. 1s. Johnfon. 
Mr. Edwards profecutes his appeal to the Britifh nation with great 

fpirit, opennefs, and intrepidity. He marthals faéts in formidable 
array againft the authors of the ‘‘ Reply,” under the heads of— 
High church Bigotry ;—the Bufinefs of the Library; and—the Affair 
of the Corporation and Teft Acts. Speaking of the efforts of the clergy 
to defeat the wifh of the Diffenters for a repeal of thefe obnoxious 
ftatutes, he fays, ‘ thefe exertions, like drugs of fovereign potency, 
revived each dying prejudice, and communicated youthful vigour to 
the palfied form of bigotry.’ 

On the immediate fabje&t of the riots, very heavy and dire&, 
charges are brought againft the clergy and magiftrates of Birminge 
ham, more particularly againft the Rev. Mr. Curtis. Thefe charges 
are, for the moft part, exhibited in the form of interrogatories, but 
are meant, we take it for granted, to convey the purport of direét 
accufations: 

* Will this meek and wary gentleman (Mr. Burn) dare to tell 
you in a direct and: manly form of expreffion, there is ‘no evidence, 
that, in the afternoon of the 15th of July 1791, when the magif- 
trates were both together at the Swan Inn, in Bull-ftreet, for the 
purpofe of adopting meafures for the fuppreffion of the riots—during 
the time they were engaged in the adminiltration of oaths to a 
number of perfons, who declared their determinations to ufe their 
beft endeavours to reftore the public peace,—will he have the bold- 
nefs to 2firm, no evidence can be produced, that, while this bufi- 
nefs was going forward, Captain Maxwell entered the room, got 
near one of the juftices, and informed him that, if it met with his 
approbation, he would in a very fhort time engage to colleé all the 














* For our account of parts1, 2, 3. fce Review for Oftober laf, 
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foldiers that were in the town, would head them himfelf, and had 
no doubt of being able to put a fpeedy ftop to the public depr¢da-. 
tions that were taking place? Is there no evidence that the jAftice 
of the peace turned from him with apparent ftrong marks of difap- 
probation in his countenance? Is there no evidence that a perfon 
who ftood very near the juftice, and was known to be acting in con- 
cert with him, obferved to Captain Maxwell, ‘* we have a plan we 
are executing, and we beg not to be interrupted.” P, 42. 


Other interrogatories, containing fimilar home-thrufts at the ma- 
giftrates, are put: but we fhall not quote them, nor offer any com- 
ment on the extract, which, as a fpecimen of the work, we have now 
made. We are rather difpofed to lament the fad and difgraceful 
outrages which were committed at Birmingham in the fummer of 
the year 179i, and the unamiable {pirit which ftill appears to per- 
vade the inhabitants; and we fhall conclude this fhort article with 
exprefling our ardent wifh, that, in the prefent fituation of affairs, 
when unanimity is peculiarly effential to the public weal, Church. 
men and Diffenters would lay afide their animofities, and, as fel- 
low-fubje&ts, and fellow-citizens, and fellow-Chriftians, extend to 
each other the heart of affection, and the right-hand of reconcilia- 
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BIOGRAPHY and MEMOIRS. 


Art. 41. The Secret Hiftory of the Green. Rooms: containing authentic 
and entertaining Memoirs of the Adtors and Actreffes in the three 
Theatres Royal. The zd Edition. 1zmo. 2 Vols. 8s. fewed. 
Ridgway. 1792. 

The firft edition of this fecret hiftory of heroes and heroines was 
apnounced in the sth volume of our New Series, (1791) p.114.— 
As it feems natural for mankind to be defirous of anecdotes relative 
to the lives or characters of thofe who contribute to our inftruction or 
entertainment, either in the clofet as writers, on the ftage as 
actors, or in any other public capacity, we do not wonder that chefe 
amufing memoirs of the Dramatis Perfone have fo foon arrived at a 
fecond impreffion. The work, if we miftake not, [for the 1{t edit, 
is not at hand, for comparifon,] is fomewhat enlarged, by an 4p- 
pendix, confilting of fome lives which were not before given; and 
the editor obferves, in his preface, that ‘ in this edition, feveral 
paflages have been foftened, and miltakes corrected; as it is not 
wilhed either wantonly to wound, or wilfully to mifreprefent.’ 


HISTORY. 


Art. 42. The Hiftory of the Troubles and Memorable Tranfa&ions in 
Scotland, from the Year 1624 to 1645. Contsining an intereft- 
ing Narrative of the Proceedings of the Great Families in Scot- 
Jand during that Period—Rifing of the Highland Clans in Arms 
—Origin and Progrefs of the Covenanters, their Batcles, Sieges, 
&c.—And many other remarkable Particulars of the Troubles in 
the North of Scotland, not contained in any other Hiftory of the 
Times. From the original MS, of John Spalding, then Com- 
miflary Clerk of Aberdeen. 12mo. 2 Vols. Above 300 Pages 
ineach. 53. Boards. Evans, &c. 1792. 
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John Spalding, commiffary clerk of Aberdeen, living in trouble. 
fome times, undertook, with abundant afliduity, the office of hifto- 
riographer of event:, fo far as they came within his knowlege, taking 
efpecial care to note down al] proceedings in his own neighbour- 
hood. This he has circumftantially performed in his own genuine 
homely manner, and in his own native dialeCl, the currency at that 
time. All thefe peculiarities, combined, form fuch a jumble of 
public and private occurrences, fo quaintly related and intermixed, 
and in fuch uncooth language, that we are aftonifhed that the work 

otintothe prefs! To read a paragraph of it is laughable enough 

or an Englifhman: but to undertake a perufal of the whole was a 
toil againft which our often-abufed patience utrerly revolted. The 
fubjeéts may be interefting, and the language inteiligible, to Aber- 
deen’s men, and much may they find to repay the trouble of going 
through it! N 
EDUCATION. : 

Art. 43. Letters and Converfations between feveral young Ladies, 
on interefting and improving Subjects. ‘Tranilated from the 

Dutch of Madame de Cambon, with Alterations and Improve- 

ments. 8vo. pp.414. 38. 6d. Boards. Dilly. 1792. 

Moral charaéter being, in a great meafure at leaft, the refult of 
habit, it is not more the bufinefs of education to inform the under- 
ftanding, than to make a feries of impreffions on the heart ib favour 
of virtue. The moft eligible method of efieéting this purpofe, as 
far as it is pra€ticable, unqueftionably is to place young perfons in 
. Situations in which their own experience fhai! become their beft jn- 
ftructor :—but becaufe thefe a€lual experiments cannot be fo far ex- 
tended, as to comprehend the whole fyftem of duty; or cannot be 
repeated with fufficient frequency to produce in full perfeétion the 
defired eff Al ; it is neceffary to call in de aid of hiftorice) or flitious 
narrative, in which the field of moral experiment may be enlarged 
without limit; and in which, confequently, the impreffions, which 
tend to form a virtuous habit cf mind, may be mulipiied at plea- 
fure. Hence the ufe of moral tales, fables, or dialogues, in edu- 
cation ;—and it is a circumftance which has a favourable afpeét to- 
ward poftcrity, that no {mall portion of genius and ability, as well as 
of reading and induftry, has been of late employed in fupplying the 
inftruCtors of youth with publications of this kind. 

The original writer of the work row under our view, Madame de 
Cambon, 1s one of thofe meritorious females, who have devoted 
their talents to the ufeful Jabour of facilitating and improving the 
bufinefs of education. She is already known as the writer of an in- 

enious work, entitled, Young Grandifon, which bas been tranf- 

ated into the Englifh language. [See Keview, New Series, vol, iil. 
p.222.] The prefent performance was originaily entitled, Young 
Clariffa: but as it has only a flight reference to Richardfon’s Cla- 
rifla, the tranflator has very jadicioufly changed the title and names, 
and has varied the inciden:s fo as totally to detach it from a work 
with which he could not make it fully accord. Not having the 
original before us, we are not able to fay how far the wanflator bas 


departed from his author: but we can, without {cruple, sesuiae® 
the 
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the work to thofe who have the charge of female education, whether 
parents or teachers, as being well adapted to the purpofe of moral 
difcipline. ‘he fentiments are juft and important; the language 
is correct and perfpicuous; and the incidents and anecdotes are 


highly pleafing and inftructive. E. 


POETRY. 

Art. 44. The firft Book of the Iliad of Homer, rendered into Englifo 
Verfe. Being a Specimen of a new Tranflation of that Poet. 
With critical Annotations. 8vo. pp. 37. 28. Debrett. 1792. 
When we firft took up this pamphlet, we were at a lofs to con- 

ceive what could be the defign of its author: but after we had ex- 

amined it with more attention, we difcovered that it was intended 
to ridicule literal tranflations in general; and we began to fufpect 
that it was particularly aimed at Mr. Cowper’s verfion of Homer. » 

The mode of tranflating adopted by Mr. C. is certainly liable to 

confiderable objections, and, on the whole, perhaps, may, in fome 

degree, be fairly deemed an object of ridicule: —~but whatever be 
the views of this tranflator, be they grave or gay, merry or fad, we 
cannot, for our own part, congratulate him on his fuccefs, nor en- 
courage him to fulfil the promife, which he makes in his preface, 


of purfuing his plan through the remaining books of the Iliad. Parf..s 


Art. 45. 4 poetical Epifile to the Britifo Incendiaries, &c. By Jo- 
nathan Slow, D.D. F.R.S. 4to. 17 Pages. 1s. 6d. Sy- 
monds. 1793. 

An enlargement of fome verfes noticed in our Jaft month’s Review, 

p- gi. entitled ** Advice to the Jacobin news-writers:’’ but where- 

fore enlarged, we cannot imagine !—We really thought that there 


was quite enough before. 


Art. 46. Superftition; a moral Efay. By Thomas Prall. to. 
pp. 24. 1s. J. Evans. 1792. 

This poem is intended to counteraét the baleful influence of fuper- 
fition, particularly in female minds. The various forms, under 
which this weaknefs has appeared in different ages and countries, 
are well defcrrbed; many juft and pertinent reflections are intro- 
duced; and the whole is expreffed in eafy and not unharmonious 
verfe. We tranfcribe the following lines: 

‘ Fancy! thou foft’ring nurfe of fond defire, 
Who footh’ft the Maiden’s fears, the Lover’s fre, 
Aided by thee! fee Terror lifts his head, 

And leaves the dreary manfions of the dead ; 

In fhapes more various mocks at human care, 
Than ere the fabled Proteus us’d to wear; 

Now in the lonely way, each trav’ller’s dread, 

He ftalks a giant thape without a head ; 

Now in the haanted houfe, his dread domain, 

The curtain draws, and fhakes the clinking chain ; 
Hence fabled ghofts arife, and {peétres dire, 
Theme of each evening tale by Winter’s fire, 
Chief o’er the fex he rules with tyrant’s fway, 


When vapours feize them, or vain fears betray; . 
Q4 With 
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With groans of diftant friends affrights the ear, 
Or fits a phantom in the vacant chair ; 

Now in wild dreams the anxious mother moves, 
Or bids fond virgins mourn their abfent loves. 
Sylvia in vain her wearied eyes would clofe, 
Hark! the fad death-watch clieks—-adieu repofe ; 
The diftant owl, or yelling maftiff near, 

Terror ftill vibrates on the liftening ear, 

And bids the affrighted Sylvia vigils keep, 

For Fancy, like MacsBetu, has murdered fleep.’ 


In executing, with fo much tafte and elegance, fo benevolent a 
tafk, the writer has the double fatisfaCtion of communicating pleafore 
and profit; and may be allowed to addrefs his readers in the words 
of the ancient fatinift: 

* Difce; fed ira cadat nafo, rugofaque /anna, 
Cim veteres avias tibi de pulmone revello.’ Perfii Sat. v. oi, 2 


NOVELS. EB. 


Art. 47. The Peaceful Villa, an eventful Tale. 12mo. 2 Vols, 
s. fewed. Sael. 1793 
In this novel we find much bufinefs, but all fo ill contrived and 
arranged, as to produce little effect; many incidents, but no unity 
of plot and action ; many perfons, but few characters ; much external 
aétion, but little expofure of internal fentiment. While the reader 
is defirous to know what is pafling in the minds of the feveral ators, 
he is only told how they look; and he is treated even to fatiety with 
fnowy arms, hands delicately white, brilliant teeth, and black eyes, 
‘ bright as the pretty luminaries of the fky ;’ with friends and lovers 
falling at each other’s feet, or rufhing into each other’s arms. Nor 
are thefe defects compenfated by any extraordinary degree of elé- 
gance in the ftyle. ‘The language is exaétly fuch as we might ex- 
pect from a young female, whofe mind has received little improve- 
ment from education, and whofe reading has been almoft entirely 
confined to novels. The following fencence affords a curious ex- 
ample of the ufe of a word in a fenfe dire&tly contrary to that which 
¥s commonly afhixed to it.—‘ Anfon, exervated by love and rage, 
firft difmounted the polftillion, then levelled two other men to the 


ground.’ K. 


Art. 48. Slavery: or, The Times. By the Author of Monmouth, 
the Danifh Maffacre, &c. Crown 8vo. 2 Vols. pp.459. 6. 
fewed. Robinfons.. 1792. 

The fon of an African prince, fent by his father to vifit Europe under 
the care AE remo European protector and guardian, is, in this 
novel, condudied through various fituations equally fuited to exercife 
his underftanding, and to try his virtue. ‘The reflections and feel- 
ings, which fuch fiiuations may be fuppofed to excite, are exprefled 
in natural and animated language. Ocher charaéters, both virtuous 
and vicious, are introduced and well fupported ; the prefent ftate 
of manners is, in many particulars, ftrongly delineated ; and the 
general effect of' tle work is, to leave a forcible imprefiion on the 
mind of the reader, that what is called education, in civilized 
Te countries 
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countries, is often nothing better than corruption. We extract, as 
a fpecimen, the following paflage on the practice of imprefling 
feameb : 

‘ As we were juft leaving the abovementioned ftation, a boat was 
feen failing {wiftly after us, and, hailing our veflel, demanded the 
names aod number of oor men. ‘The captain, who had no refource, 
fuffered them quietly to come on-board, and had the mortification 
to fee his bet feamen taken from him, Their reluctance to leave 
the fhip, and the tears of feveral, who were juft (as they fuppofed) 
on the point of meeting wives and children whom a long abfence 
had doubly endeared, convinceé Ado!phus that the practice of mak- 
ing faves was not confined to the Weft Indies. He ran down at the 
inftant | was quitting my pen to enquire the caufe of the unufual 
tumult. ‘* Oh! fir,”? (he cried,) ‘* we are all loft. Sambo and 
Omra will be taken. Nay, I too fhall be enflaved. The planters 
are come to purchafe us, and that wicked captain has fold his 
men.” 

‘{ had not time to undeceive the poor boy, before we reached 
the place of action; nor indeed could I perfe&ly comprehend his 
meaning, for we were pofitively affured, at Spithead, that the preff- 
warrants were re-called, as the fhips had received their fall comple- 
ment. However, | was quick enough to fee feveral unhappy fel- 
lows, awed by a naked cutlafs, penfively and fullenly lowerin 
themfelves into the boat. This fight tranfported Ado!phus vena’ 
any confiteration of h's own fafety. His face was inflamed. His 
eye fhot fire. .‘* I thought” (faid he, haughtily) ** England was a 
land of freedom, and that you made no flaves here.” 

** Slaves, young gentleman,” (anfwered the lieutenant, fheath- 
ing his cutlafs, and looking as if he were afhamed of the bufinefs,) 
“no, no; thefe men are going to jight for their king and country.” 

‘¢ But they do not like to go, fir; they wifh to vific their fami- 
lies, Itis along time fince they faw them.” 

‘* That reafon will not man our fleet, my pretty lad.” 

‘* What, then they are compelled to go.” 

‘* Compelled, nonfeate! We pre/s them, it is true; but they will 
think nothing of it in four-and-twenty hours.” 

“© Prefs them! What is that?” 

‘« Why oblige them to go: and if they make any refiftance,—” 

** You kill them, I imagine,” 

‘* You have ftrange notions, my brave boy, but not quite right 
in your guefles. Do you take us for favages?”’ 

‘* No more palaver, (interrupted another, who feemed equal to 
the firit that {poke,) bear-a-hand, and let’s be gone.” 

‘ Adolphus turned an awful look upon this true fon of the waves, 
** And wiil you take thefe men from their wives and children ? Can 
you anfwer it to your confcience 2?” 

** Conicience, Captain Bounce? You and your confcience be 
-——. ‘Time enough when we have done with them.” 

** And when wiil that be ?” 

** O, all’s one for that; perhaps when the war’s over.” 

© Shocked 
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* Shocked at this unneceffary rudencefs, your fon lifted his eye to- 
wards me, crying, ‘* And yet thefe people make no flawes! O! Mr. 
Hamilton, take me home again. Whata world is your’s. I donot 
like it. Let me not flay to witnefs fuch barbarity.” z 

POLITICS and POLICE. . 


Art. 49. Reafons for preventing the French, under the Mafe of Li- 
_ berty, from trampling upon Europe. By Wiiliam Black, M. D. one 
of the Royal College of Phyticians in London, Member of feve- 
ral Literary Societies, &c. 8vo. pp.4g. 4s. 6d. Debrece. 

1792. 

nt: firft part of this pamphlet, the author actually reasons, 
as, in his title page, he propofes to do; and for the moft part, our 
approbation went along with his arguments. In the fecond part, he 
DECLAIMS; and with fuch heat, fuch animofity, does he purfue 
the execrated French, that, with our flower faculties, we found 
that, to keep up with him, was a tafk of rather too much difficulty, 
His inflammatory invectives ayaintt a people whom he confiders. as 
our natural rivals and enemies, may, at tais jun@ure, meet with 
popular acceptance: but reflecting readers will, in general, be bett 
pleafed with moderation, on political as well as on religious fub- 
jects. ‘This pamphlet iflued from the prefs above a month before 
the unfortunate death of Louis XVI. but it did not fall into our 
hands till very lately. The writer formerly diltinguithed himfelf 
by fome medical publications; which, we believe, were well received 
by tie public. 

Art. 50. The Neceffty of a /peedy and efefiual Reform in Parliament. 
8vo. pp.72. (38.6d. Johnfon. 

This pamphlet might more properly have been intitled, ‘* a plan 
for an effectual reform of parliament.” ‘The writer takes for grant- 
ed the neceffity for fuch a reform, as a point fo generally acknow- 
leged as to be fearcely difputed even by the perfons who profit by 
the prefent abufes of government. ‘The trite objeétion, that the 

refent is not a proper feafon for reform, he briefly but forcibly 
refutes, and then proceeds to put his countrymen on their goard 
again{t delufive fchemes of partial reform; which, though they 
might amufe the people for a while, would only ferve ‘* to kia and 
film?’ the ulcers which it undertakes to heal, while ** rank corrup- 
tion, mining all within,” would ftill ‘* infeé&t unfeen.””  Alitur vi- 
tium vivitque tegendo. ‘The fundamental maxim, on which his 
ideas of parliamentary reform are founded, is this; that the beft 
and only fecurity, which a people can have for the effectual accome 
plifhment of the great purpofe of government, is. to make the inte- 
reft of the governors and the governed the fame. ‘lhe plan of 
the reform here fuggelted, as moft likely to anfwer this purpole, 
comprehends the following particulars : 

¢ 1. An admiffion of every citizen (minors and infane perfons 
excepted) to an equal right of voting. 

© 2. The formation of elective diftri€s confifting as nearly as 
poflibie of an equal number of electors, 

« 3. Voting 
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« 3. Voting by ballot, and clofing the poll im one day, together 
with fome fubordinate regulations to prevent diforders, and undue 
influence. 

« 4. Abolifhing qualifications, fo that each citizen be eligible to 
a feat in parhament, and allowing falaries to the members. 

«5, Annual Parliaments. , 

‘ 6. Exclufion by rotation fo that no perfon be a reprefentative 
more than three years fucceflively, nor above two thirds of the 
members of one parliament eligible to the next. 

«7, Separation of Minilters from the legiflative aflembly. 

‘ 3, Authorizing conftituents to difcharge their repre{entatives.’ 


Each of thefe regulations is enforced by aclear and fenfible flate- 
ment of the benefits which may be expected to arife from it. The 
Jaft, which will be thought by many the boldeft innovation, is thus 


{upported : 

‘ The king difcharges his fervants when he pleafes; individuals 
difcharge theirs ; and why fhould the people at large be deprived of 
that right, to the exercife of which they are equally enutled, and 
equally competent? Do we find that men are the worle ferved be- 
caufe they have the power of turning away thofe whom they em- 
ploy, for inability, or mifconduct? Do we not fee on the contrary 
that they are the beer ferved on this account? And will not the 
great body of the people experience ihe fame eff: ( io their own 
initance from the fame caufe ? 

‘ Unforefeen occurrences, of which, even if they had been fore- 
hen, the effect could not be previoufly calculated, often produce a 
very fudJen, and almoft entire alteration in the difpofitions, and 
charaters of men. The perfon who formerly poffeffed, and me- 
rited, an unblemithed reputation becomes, in a change of circum- 
ftances, the juft object of general reproach, and deteftation. The 
man whofe faculties were at one time employed to howourable and 
ufeful purpofes, at another falls a prey to flothful, and vicious in- 
dulgencies ; and that intellect which once difpelled clouds of igno- 
rance, and prejudice, opened new profpects of f{cience, and added 
hew motives to liberal exertion, is fuddenly overcalt by an affli€tive 
difpenfation of providence, and loft in ideocy, or phrenzy. In 
fuch a fluctuation of events and charaCters, furely the people ought 
to have the power, when neceffity requires it, of dilmifling thofe 
men on whom they have conferred the moft facred and important 
trult which an individual can receive, and of appointing others in 
their place. At prefent, if it be publicly known that a member of 
the Houte of Commons is infane, corrupt, perjured, or guilty of 
the mott horrid vices, his coniiituents cannot remove him till the 
expiration of parliament. 

_ © It will be faid the power of removal fhould be entrofted, as 
It now ts, to parliament, and not committed to the people, for 
they are variable, and inconftant, aod no man will accept an office 
on fo precarious a tenure as the continuance of the donor’s favour. 
To tnis Ll anfwer—it, To entraft parliament with the power of 
difplacing reprefentatives is making them the fole judges of their 
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own conduct. 2d, Itis an infringement of the people’s right, for 
if they are fatisfied with their own reprefentatives, they ought not 
to be deprived of them. What I have faid in reference to another 
gueftion may be applied to this propofal. It is like the Royal 
congé d’elire. 3d, Reprefentatives are not refponfible to parlia- 
ment, but to the people. 4th, The people are the beft, and the 
only judges of what fo intimately concerns them as the conduét of 
their reprefentatives. 5th, The lofs of public confidence is deem- 
ed a fufficient reafon for the difcharge of a minifter. Why thould 
it not allo be a fuflicient reafon for the difcharge of a member of 
parliamen:? 6th, Almoft every man who accepts an office, knows at 
the fame time that he is fubjeé to be deprived of it at the donor’s plea- 
fure. ‘The people are called inconflant, but experience teaches us 
that they err more in letting power remain too long where they 
have once placed it, than in removing it too frequently.’ 

There is certainly fuficient weight in thefe confiderations, to ef- 
tablith the right of di/miffion: but it may perhaps ftill be queftioned 
whether, if parliamentary elections were made annually, as this 
writer propofes, the exercife of this right would be attended with 
any advantages, which would over balance the evils to be appre- 
hended from the inftability that it might occafion. 

If there be not much novelty, nor any extraordinary elegance, in 
this pamphlet, it contains juft and important remarks on a fubject, 
in which every Briton muft now feel himfelf deeply intereited, 
The work is dated from Manchefter, and is addreffed by the author, 
Mr. George Philips, to the fociety of the friends of the people. E 


Art. 51. Obfervations on the Police or Civil Government of Weft 
minfter, with a Propofal fora Reform. By Edward Sayer, Eig. 
A new Edition. 4to. pp.72. 2s. 6d. fewed. Stockdale. 1792. 
We noticed the firft edition of Mr. Sayer’s traét in our 7oth vol. 
p- 383. Mr. S. has feen reafon to retract fome opinions which 
he then advanced with refpeét to the ftatute of the 17th of Geo. 2. 
He candidly acknowleges that farther confideration takes away much 
of the commendation which he had originally beftowed on its feve- 
ral provifions. The eftablifhment of commifliuners under the late 
lice-bi!l will, wehope, be found, by experience, to obviate or cor- 
ye&t many of the evils, juftly reprobated in the magiftracy of Wek- 
miniter. iY 


Art. 52. Js all we want worth a Civil War? or, Conciliatory 
Thoughts upon the prefent Crifis, 8vo. 1s. Ridgway. 

To the queftion of this pamphlet, every difpaflionate obferver of 
the prefent ftate of this country will be inclined to anfwer in the 
negative ; not becaufe the evils of which people may complain are 
pot great, but becaufe the mifchiefs and calamities, arifing from 
the holtile ftruggle of contending parties, would be much greater. 
This is the opinion of the fentible writer of this pamphlet. No 
improvements, which our conititution would admit, (far lefs the 
dubious experiment of a democracy,) ought, inhis opinion, to be 
put in the balance againft the horrors of a civil war. On the one 
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hand, therefore, he urges the affertors of the rights and the fove 
reignty of the people, not to proceed to vifionary extremes, but, 
while they maintain the neceflity of immediate and radical reforms, 
to be temperate in their demands. On the other hand, he advifes 
the ruling party to extinguifh the caufes of difcontent, and to re- 
move the fources of future difturbance, by conceding to the nation 
a few corrections and improvements, rather than rifk the laft cala- 
mity of a civil! war, This, with much more, which we find in this 
pamphlet, is good, and merits attention : but the author’s principal 

roject, by which he expects to reftorey and perpetuate the tranquil- 
lity of our country, we cannot but cdnfider as highly romantic :— 
it is, that a convention, merely deliberative, fhould be called by 
government itfelf. Can ths wricer imagine, that the ruling powers 
would ever be perfuaded to make fuch a public acknowlegement of 


J) 


their incompetency to difcharge the high office which they hold? E 


Art. 53. Remarks on Refine? and Reformations 8vo. 1s. Prid- 
en. 1792. 

It has been a juft ground of coestliet: that, in controverfy, whe- 
ther theological or political, men have feldom been willing to grant to 
others the indulgence which they claim for themfelves. The pre- 
fent intemperate and inconfiftent pamphlet affords a ftriking exam- 
ple of the truth of this remark, ‘The writer freely promulges his 
own {peculative opinions, and vehemently infifts on the neceflity 
that a parliamentary reform fhould take place for the fafety of the 
ftate: yet he advifes the moft rigorous intolerance toward thofe wha 
teach {peculative opinions beyond the line of his own. Withone 
any fufficient proof, and in oppofition to the evidence of the uniform 
condu& of the Diffenters ever fince the Revolution, and of their late 
repeated declarations, he afferts his belief that they are, to a man, of 
republican principles; and he calls on his country, which has, in 
his opinion, been hitherio too tolerant, to unfheath the fword of jaf- 
tice, and to put in force the longenegleMed {tatutes. The inconfif- 
tency of fuch a propofal, from an advocate for reform, is too glar- 
ing to need illuftration. Surely the hackneyed epithets, libellous, 
and inflammatory, might properly be applied to fuch doGrine and 
fuch advice! When the author wrote the latter part of his pamphiet, 
he had forgotten the candid remark which he made at the begins 
ning; * that to think ill of any people before they have given fuf- 
ficient reafon, indicates a jaundiced eye, and a want of that chari- 
table difpofition which is infeparable from the character of a true 
Chriftian.’ In quoting this remark, however, we do not mean to 
concede to our author the criminality of a free declaration of opinions, 
however contrary to thofe which are commonly embraced: for we 
hold, as incontrovertible maxims, that mankind can only be improv- 
ed by the advancement of knowlege, and that knowlege can only 
be advanced by unreftrained inquiry and difcuffion. It cannot re- 
quire a fpirit of prophecy to prediét that, whenever it fhall become 
unfafe to fpeak or write without referve on theoretical queftions, 
the age of ignorance and flavery will return. E 


Art. 
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Art. 54+ Hints to the People of England: for the Year 1793. 8vo, 
is. R. Edwards. 

We can view thefe hints in no other light, than as a mixture of 
mifapprehenfion and mifreprefentation, Among the political delu- 
fions of the prefent times, the author ranks what he calls a figment 
of the imagination, the univerfal law of reafon; the very mew and 
frranze ideas of the rights of man; and the political phenix of uni. 
verfai equality. The univerfai law of reafon, according to this 
writer, can only be obeyed by fpeculative folitaries. The natural 
rights of man can only include his rights, as a mere animal, to ear, 
drink, and fleep, and to perform all the functions of nature; in 
fociety, he can only have a right to the legal ufe and enjoyment of 
his perfon, his property, his fpeech, and his confcience. Univer- 
fal equality is an abfurdity, becaufe there is in the whole {cale of 
being, a regular gradation; or, if it were practicable, it would re- 
‘duce all things to a dead level, which, like the immutable idea of 
a melancholy mind, becomes a {tate of torment. Is the law of 
reafon then, we afk, to be renounced, becaufe all men are not wife 
or virtuous enough to follow it? Has a man in fociety no rights 

rior to, and independent of, the laws by which he is governed? Is 
it, in the nature of things, impoffible that a law fhould be inftitated, 
which is injurious,—-that is, which infringes the natural rights of 
men? Mutt the idea of equal liberty, which confifts in the free 
choice of our governors, he for ever confounded with the levelling 
principle of an equal diftribution of property ? 

It is allowed by this writer chat there are defects and abufes in our 
conitiration, both civil and ecclefiafiical, which ought to be correét- 
ed; and he gives us reafon to expect, that whatever incumbrances 
can be removed, and whatever amendments can be made, withoat 
encouraging the fpirit of faction, or the demands of infolence, will 
gradually receive attention. Neverthelefs, he inveighs with great 
violence againit thofe who have peaceably fuggefted correétions and 
amendments, as being guilty of mifleading the ignorant, of mifre- 
prefenting minifters, of infulting the government, and of libelling 
the conflitution. What attention can be due to a writer who is ca- 


pable of fuch inconfiftency and partiality ? E 


Art. 55. The Outline of General Reform of the Britifo Conftitution. 
By a Gentleman uninfluenced by Party. 8vo. pp. 8g. 2s. 6d. 
Owen, 1792. 

The reform, here propofed, would, we apprehend, be fo far 
from proving radical and effectual, that we much qveition whether, 
taking it in ail its parts, it would not leave things in a worfe ftate 
than it found them. It provides, indeed, for the reduction of the 
public expenditure both in civil and in ecclefiaftical affairs; for the 
fimplification of bufinefs 1p our courts of judicature ; for the improve- 
ment of our penal code; and for an alteration in the mode of re- 
prefentation in parliament :—but it narrows iniftead of enlarging 
the civil capacity of electors, by requiring that the qualification, 
both of the elector and the elected, fhould be fixed at the fum equi- 


valent to thg value of that which was originally appointed ; and it 
requires, 
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requires, that education be taken out of the hands of parents and 

ut under the care of the public, and that no tenets, nor forms of 
religion, fhall be taught to children, contrary to thofe eftablifed 
and éxprefsly ordered by the ftate. A regulation fo fubverfive, as is 
this latter, of all freedom of inquiry and profeflion in matters of 
relizion, would be the total deftruction of the moft valuable branch 
of liberty, and would inevitably renew all the horrors of per- 


fecution. E z 


Art. 56. Happine/s and Rights. A Differtation upon feveral fubjedts 
relative to the Rights of Man and his Happinefs. By Richard 
Hey, of the Middle Temple, Efq. September 1792. 8vo, 
pp. 204. 38. Baldwin. 

From the general principle, that the only valuable rights of man 
are thofe which make man happy, this writer deduces a courfe of 
reafoning, with which he endeavours to combat the principles of re- 
formers. Thereis fomething plaufible in his obfervations; and he 
illuftrates them by many familiar examples :—but, when they are 
fairly analyzed, it will be difcovered that the arguments, by which 
he attempts to overturn the long eftablifhed principles of freedom, 
are all either futile or fophiitical. He argues, for example, againtt 
the dectrine of equal rights, on the fuppofition that it requires wo- 
men as well as men, and boys and girls as well grown perfons, 
to be admitted to a fhare in government. He maintains that a 
people may be forced to obey laws which are for their good, with- 
out confenting to them, on the fame principle as children may be 
controuled by their parents in things which are clearly for their hap- 
pinefs; and that, how much foever the principles of univerfal li- 
berty and equality of rights may, at firlt mention, captivate the be- 
nevolent heart; or how practicable foever they may poffibly come to 
be by the gradual improvement of mankind ; they are at prefent no 
better than knives and piftols in the hands of a child or madman. 
—— Again, he afferts that, according to the coctiine of equality, 
no right of property can be eftablifhed ; and, becaufe, in a ttate of 
fociety, one man has a right to a thoufand pounds per annum, and 
another only to the daily fruits of his labour, he concludes that, in 
a {tate of fociety, men cannot, in any fenfe, whatever, have equal 
rights. On the fubject of liberty, his doctrine is, that liberty may 
be an evil, and that reftraint from men is natura] to man. The 
idea of {ubmiffion to Jaw he confounds with that of fubmiffion to 
man. In fine, he gives it as the molt fatisfatory idea which he is 
able to form on thote rights, which are confidered as exifting-ante- 
cedent to fociety and human laws, and as guiding the labours of the 
legiflature,—that they are included under the general conception of 
a claim to all the happinefs which the legiflature’s fazacity can fupply: 
—We thould rather fay,—a claim to ali the happinefs, which can be 
obtained in a fociety where the fovereignty of the people exercifes 
colle&ed wifdom, and collefied force, to afford each individual 
equal protection : —— but we fhall nct attempt a forma! refutation of 
the reafoning of this work. Barely to mention fuch fophiltry, is to 
expofe it to the confutation of every perion who poffeffes common 


fenfe. 
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Art. 67. Sketch of a Plan to prevent Crimes. By John Donaldfon, 
Efq. 8vo. 6d. Morray. 1792. 

To prevent crimes would be the mafter piece of domeftic legifla- 
tion. Wedo indeed recolle& a noftrum-monger who afferted pof- 
fefion of a fpecific to this end®; and ecce iterum Cri/pinus, here 
he is again! I'he utmoft of the prefent fkerch however amounts 
to this: ‘ When I am fo happy as to receive full feeurity that no 
advantage fhall be taken of the plan without my confent, | thall then 
print the whole ; by which it will appear, that all 1 propofe can be 
done without expence to government, or laying any new tax on the 
people; and in time it will produce a handfome public revenue.’ 
In the mean while, it is hinted thar, * If thofe who now have the 
care of the ftreets and watch, &c. do not think their prefent funds 
fafficient to make trial of this propofed plan; by opening a fub- 
fcription at the bankers and other public places, they will foon get 
enough to begin this bufinefs; and when, after trial, it has been 
approved of, I fhall fhew how it may be made general, without laying 
awy new tax on the people.’ 

Thas ftands this affair at prefent ; we muft wait the filling of the 
fubfcription, to know more of the matter. 


Art. 58. Liberty and Equality; treated of in a fhort Hiftory ad- , 


dreffed from a poor Man to his Equals. 8vo. 6d. Hookham. 

1792. 

lt weed not, we believe, be eafy to find a poor man who would 
be willing to father this unfeemly abortion. It is not among the 
poorer fort, that the notions of liberty and equality promulgated in 
this pamphlet are to be commonly found. Neither in England, 
nor even in France, are the rights of men underftcod to confit ia 
every man’s doing what he pleafes; nor is equality confidered as 
implying the levelling of all property. Thefe notions are artfully 
contrived and difleminated, to bring into difcredit that true prin- 
ciple of equal rights, which is the bafis of Englifh freedom, by thofe 
who have perfonal reafons for withing to perpetuate political abufe 


and corruption. E 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Art. §9. Scrapeana. Fugitive Mifcellany. Small 8vo. pp. 352. 
48. fewed. Baldwin. 1792. 

The works which are commonly called by the degraded name of jet 
books, are collections of fugitive wit, brought together from all quar- 
ters; and many a good joke might have been totally loft through the 
want of fuch regifters. A vacant hour may be worfe employed than 
in turning over the leaves of a jeft book ; for, befide the prefent amufe- 
ment, they fecure a reader from the difgrace of being taken in by ftale 
jokes when offered as new ; a deceit every now and then attempted. 
Thas much being allowed in their favour, we may add that publi- 
cations of this nature always contain much rubbifh to make up the 
bulk; for to produce a neat collection of true wit, requires 
talents and judgment that would fcarcely ftoop to the tafk. 

This is properly a jeft book, confifting in general of frefher ma- 
terials than are to be found in Joe Miller: but, as above hinted, it 


* Rev. N.S. Vol, Il. p. 224, 
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contains much rubbith, together with fome old ftories new vamped, 


and generally forthe worfe. There is, however, plenty of amufement 


in the book, and it has more of a literary cait than Joe Miller’s 
merry publication. N. 


Art. 60. ani Vincentii Gravine Opufcula ad Hifforiam Littera- 
riam, et Studiorum Rationem Pertinentia. Accedit Gravina Epif/- 
tola ad Maffeium de Poefi; et ejufdem Vita ab Angelo Fabronio 
feripta. 8vo, pp. 262. 38. 6d. fewed. Elmfley. 1792. 
Gravina, a learned Civilian of Italy, who flourifhed toward the 

clofe of the laft century, wrote many valuable treatifes on law, and 

on polite literature. Some of his fmaller pieces in the latter clafs 
are here re-publifhed, as learned and elegant performances, well 
adapted to afford young fludents confiderable information and affift- 
ance in their philofophical and literary purfuits. The pieces are 

De Sapientid Univerfa; De Converfione Doérinarum ; De Inftaura- 

tione Studiorum; De Latind Lingua; De Poef. For the prefent 

edition of thefe curious and valuable pieces, the public is indebted 


to Mr. Burgefs, the learned commentator on the Greek tragedians. E 


Art. 61. An Appendix to Dr. Samuel Fobnfon’s Life of Dr. Watts, 
with Notes. Containing an authentic Account of the Doétor’s 
Manufcripts concerning the Trinity, and Extracts from them. By 
S. Palmer. 8vo. 6d. Johnfon. 

The principal objeét of this appendix is to prove, that Dr, Watts 
died a believer in the Trinity *; for this purpofe, a catalogue of the 
MSS. which fell into the hands of his executors, is given, and an 
abftra&t of a correfpondence between him and the Rev. Martin Tom- 
kins, on the worfhip of the‘Holy Spirit, and on Trinitarian dox- 
ologies. Concerning the doxologies, in his book of hymns, Dr. 
Watts confeffes that ‘‘ he wifhed fome things were corrected :”? but 
then, he continues, ‘‘ the queftion with me is this: asI wrote them 
in fincerity at that time, is it not more for the edification of Chrif- 
tians, and the glory of God, to let them ftand, than to ruin the ufe- 
fulnefs of the whole work, by correcting them now, and, perhaps, 
bring further and falfe fufpicions on my prefent opinions? Befides, 
I might tell you I fold the copy to Mr. Laurence; and his pofterity 
make money of it to this day, and I can fcarce claim a right to make 
any alteration in the book which would injure the fale of it.” 





* It is notorious that the contrary opinion has, very generally, 
obtained.—On this occafion, we recollect a bon mot by Dr. Johnfon, 
towhich Mr. Bofwell is very welcome, for the next edition of his 
Jobnfoniana.—The Dr. was once in ‘converfation, warmly engaged 
in a difpute with an ingenious, heterodox, lady, now deceafed, on 
the fubject of Dr. Watts’s notion of the Trinity. <‘‘ Sir,” faid the 
lady, ** it is qwell known that Dr. Watts did not die in the faith for 
which you fo zealoufly contend : in his latter days, he certainly, you 
may depend on the fa&, opened his eyes“”—*‘* Did he, Madam ?” re- 
plied Johnfon, eagerly interrupting his fair antagoni{t,—** did he 
open bis eyes ? then the firft thing he faw was the Devil!’ Tbe wri- 
‘er of this note was prefent at the converfation.—The debate ended, 
as moft debates do: neither party was convinced, 

Rev, Fee. 1793. R On 
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On this paffage, it is obvious to remark, that if Dr.Watts wifed 
that fome things in his doxologies were correé?ed, he muft think that 
Some things were wrong; and if they were wrong, or erroneous, how 
could they conduce to the edification of Chriftians and to the glory 
of God? What the Dr. urges about his having written them in the 
fincerity of his heart, and about injuring the fale of his hymns, is 
paltry, if not truly contemptible. He matt know that this was ro. 
| thing to the purpofe. Trembling at the imputation of Leterodoxy, 
he fuffered errors to pafs fanctioned with his name ; replying to his 
friend, who urged an alteration of them, that be wrote them in fin- 
| cerity at the time, and had fold the copy. ‘Though he had no right 
Over the copy, he might have offered his emendations to Mr. Lau- 
rence, had he been folicitous for their infertion in fome new edition ; 
which, it appears, he was not. 
How far Dr.Watis changed his fentiments with refpe& to the 
Trinity, before his death, cannot, perhaps, be fully afcertained: 
but this is evident, from his own words, that he did not confider the 
doxologies at the end of his hymns as exhibiting his own views of 
t the Trinity ; and, of courfe, not as the moft proper for ufe in divine 
worfhip: yet he fuffered them to remain unaltered, from the fear of 
hurting the fale of bis hymns! Ought fuch a reafon to be urged for 
the continuance of an erroneous doxology in a publication which the 
author knew was ufed in public worfhip*? It may, hence, per- 
a haps, be prefumec, that Dr. Watts was more heterodox than he had 
manlinefs to avow. 
In the conclufion to this appendix, after fome remarks on the 
| terms employed in the Trinitarian controverfy, the author acknow- 
leges that difficulties prefs every icheme; and he hence takes occafion 
to recommend mutual forbearance, and the neceflity of uniting cha- 


THEOLOGY and POLEMICS, 


Art. 62. The Authenticity of the Five Books of Mofes confdered ; 
being the Subftance of a Difcourfe lately delivered before the 
Univerfity. By Herbert Marth, B. D. Fellow of John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 4to. pp. 16. 1s. Johnfon. 1792. 

This fketch of the evidence for the authenticity of the Penta- 
teuch, and ofa reply to the principal objections which have been 
made to it by Le Clerc and others, abounds with good fenfe and 
found erudition. The whole forms one connected train of argu- 
ment, to which we cannot do ful] juftice in an abftra&t. ‘To give 
our readers, however, fome idea of the merit of this performance, 
we fhall quote that part of the author’s arguments which refpedts 
the internal evidence of the authenticity of the Pentatcuch : 

‘ Befide the external evidence, which has been produced in fa- 
vour of the books in queftion, equally convincing argaments may 
be drawn from their contents, and language. ‘The very mode of 





* Ic may be replied to thofe Diflenters who contend for certain 
alterations in the articles and fervice of the eftablifhed church, that 
the authors wrote them in the fincerity of their hearts: but if fuch 
a plea be admitted, all fubfequent difcovery is ufelefs. 
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writing in the four laft books, difcovers an author contemporary 
with the events which he relates ; every defcription, both religious 
and political, is a proof that the writer was prefent at each refpec- 
tive fcene ; and the legiflative and hiflorical parts are fo interwoven 
with each other, that neither of them could have been written by a 
man, who lived in a later age. ‘The account, which is given in 
the book of Exodus, of the conduét of Pharaoh towards the chil- 
dren of Ifrael is fuch, as might be expected from a writer who 
was not only acquainted with the country at large, but had fre- 
quent accefs to the court of its fovereign: and the minute geogra- 
phical defcription of the paffage through Arabia is fuch, as could 
have been given only by a man like Mofes, who had {pent forty 
years in the land of Midian. ‘The language itfelf is a proof of its 
high antiquity, which appears partly from the great fimplicity of the 
ftyle, and partly from the ufe of Archaifms, or antiquated expref- 
fions, which in the days even of David and Solomon were obfo- 
lete*. But the ftrongeft argument, that can be produced to fhew 
that the Pentateuch was written by a man born and educated in 
Egypt, is the ufe of Egyptian words; words, which never were, 
nor ever could have been ufed by a native of Paleftine: and itis a 
remarkable circumftance, that the very fame thing, which Mofes | 
had expreffed by a word, that is pure Egyptian, Ifaiah, as might 
be expected from his birth and education, has exprefled by a word 
that is purely Hebrew fF.’ 
This pamphlet is entitled to high commendation, and 
affords undoubted proofs that the author is well qualified to treat 
the important fubject of his difcou:fe more at large. 
Mr. M. has prefixed a valuabie lilt of writers, who may be con- 
fulted by thofe who with to examine the queftion more minutely, EB. 


Art. 63. Intimations and Evidences of a Future State. By the 
Rev. T. Watfon. 8vo. pp. 228. 38. 3d. boards. Murray. 
1792. 
tens of the friends of religion appear to have a¢ted injudicioufly, 

in entirely abandoning the arguments fuggeited by reafon for a 

foture ftate. Nothing that can be fairly urged in fupport of fo im- 

portant a doétrine fhould be overlooked ; and it has appeared to 

many liberal and philofophical inquirers, that there is great weight 
in thofe confiderations, in fupport of this coétrine, which are de- 

duced from the moral faculties and condition of mankind. ‘Thefe . 

confiderations, together with the evidence for a future {tate from 

revelation, are in che prefent work exhibited at large, not fo mucis 

in the way of abftract difquifition as in that of popular ciicousie, 

The volume is written with perfpicuity and fome degree of e. 





- 
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** For inftance QU, ille, and yj, puer, which are vies in 
both genders by no other writer than Mofes. See Gen. xai 4, i 
16. 28. §5. 57. Xxxvili. 23. 25.” ty 
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*tFor inftance f}S, (perhaps written originally 9X, and 
lengthened into } by miftake) written by che LXX xyy oF 
Gen. xli. 2. and PUP, written by the LXX .., or Men. ) : 
La Croze Lexicon A’gyptiacum, art, AXI and @HBI.’ if 
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gance; and it may be very properly put into the hands of young 
perfons, in order to eftablifh them in the belief and expetation of 
a future ftate. E 


Art. 64. A Reply to the Rev. F. Randolph's Letter to the Rev. Dr. 
Prieftley; or an Examination of the Rev. F. Randolph’s ** Scrip- 
tural Revifion of Socinian Arguments*:” in a Series of Letters 
to the Author. By Benjamio Hobhouvfe, Barrifter at Law, and 
A. M. of Brazen-Nofe College, Orford. 8vo. pp. 232. 35. 
fewed. Cadell. 1792. 
A circumftance, which may very juftly create a prepoffeffion i 

favour of this pamphlet, is, that the writer has given a public proof 

of his integrity, by quitting a church, the tenets of which he con- 
fidered as erroneous. On the doétrine of the fole divinity of the 

Father and the fimple humanity of Chrift, he is a follower of Dr. 

Prieftley; and he undertakes, in this work, to reply to the ob- 

jections urged by Mr. Rancolph, in his late publication againf the 

Socinian doétrine. The work is at the fame time a vindication 

of Dr, Prieftley from Mr. Rando!ph’s ftriurgs, anda defence of 

his doétrine on the ground of fcripture and the teflimony of the 
fathers. ‘Though the author in courfe pafles over, beaten ground 
in this reply, he not only fhews himfelf to be well read in the con- 
troverfy, but to be very capable both of logical and critical invef- 
tigation, from the ftores of his own learning and reflection. De- 
tached extracts from a tract of this kind would afford little fatif- 
faction to our readers. ‘Thole perfons, who find themfelves inte- 
refled in the controverfy, will doubtlefs prefer a perufal of the 
whole; and they will be very well repaid for their trouble. E 


Art. 65. A Vindication of the Diffenters in Oxford, addreffed to 
the Inhabitants; in Reply to Dr. Tatham’s Sermon lately pub- 
lifhed, after having been preached in Oxford many Sundays 
fucceflively¢. By James Hinton. 8vo. 3d. Johnfon. 

Mr. Hinton, a diffenting minifter of Oxford, addrefles himfelf 
to his fellow-citizens, with great modefty, Chriftian temper, and 
good fenfe, in vindication of himfelf and his brethren, againft a 
paflage in Dr. Tatham’s fermon, containing fome fevere and ge- 
neral cenfures on the Diflenters of Oxford. By the notes which 
paffed between Dr. T. and Mr. H. previoufly to the publication of 
the fermon, the Door does not appear to have acted handfomely,. 
As the objetionable paflage, in which, among other things, the 
Diffenters of Oxford are accufed of liftening to teachers ‘ delf-tavght 
without the power, and felf-ordained without even the appearance 
of learning,’ was printed unaltered in fpite of Mr. H.’s remon- 
ftrance, Mr. H. appeals to his fellow-citizens, and to the public, 
in order to prove that every part of the accufation is unjuft. ‘This 
endeavour he moft fully accomplifhes. We fincerely with that 
Dr. T. by difcreetly erafing an unjuft afperfion, had prevented 








this juft reprehenfion. Novy: 
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* See Rev. N.S. vol. ix. p. 236. 
T See p. 338, Art. 69. of this month’s Review. 
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Art. 66. The Power of Grace illuftrated. In Six Letters from a 
Minifter of the Reformed Church, to John Newton, Rector of 
St. Mary Woolnoth, London. Tranflated from the original Latin, 
by William Cowper, ofthe Inner Temple, Efq, 12mo. pp.179. 
2s. 6d. fewed. Johnion. 1792. 

It is wonderful to obferve to what different caufes different per- 
fons will afcribe the fame effects. The prefent work may afford a 
curious illuftration of this remark. ‘The fimple fatts related in 
thefe letters are as follow: 

A foreign minifter of the reformed church, (whofe, name, coun- 
try, and fituation, are concealed,) during the courfe of his ftudies 
at the univerfity, fell into fcepticifm concerning the truth of reli- 

ion both natural and revealed; and wrote effays and differtations, 

which he read to his friends, againft the fcriptures. Wavering ingis 
opinions, he was fometimes a Deift, and fometimes a Socinian. Ia 
the midft of thefe doubts, while he was in a {tate of infirm health, 
he was occafionally tormented with a fudden dread of death, and 
frequently prayed at night on his bed, in a phrafe and manner per- 
feétiy oppofite to his own opinions. During thefe prayers, his mind 
was fometimes extremely agitated, and he was wont to reprefent to 
himfelf the Divine Prefence as a glorious light in heaven, like that of 
the Sun, which light feemed vifible to his imagination. About this 
time, by readiog the works of ‘Turretinus, he was in a good mea~ 
fure cured of his infidelity: but ftill he had many doubts concern- 
ing the Trinity, original fin, &c. He was fometimes inclined to 
Socinianifm, and even wrote an anonymous piece in ridicule of the 
pious minifters of the gofpel. While his mind was in this ftate, it 
happened that a young lady, to whom he had been violently at- 
tached, and whom he expeéted fhortly to marry, fell fick and 
died. The violent grief occafioned by this event was in fome mea- 
fure relieved by reading Lavater’s Profpect of Eternity, and other 
religious books. While he was purfuing the meditations, to which 
he was naturally led by his late lofs, and by the books which he 
read,—on a fudden, he was ftruck with an idea, altogether extraor- 
dinary, of the majelty of God; fe/t a fenfe of the divine glory and 
prefence, which filled him with delight; and inftantly conceived 
the purpofe of an entire reform in his conduct. His mind under- 
went a total change:—yer {till his ideas of Jefus Chrift were 
deeply tin¢étured with the opinions either of the Arians or the So- 
cinians. At length, however, he read the fcriptures with new con- 
ceptions and feelings, arrived at the knowlege of Chriit as God over 
all, and became acquainted with the unfearchable riches of the love 
of God in Chriit. 

The change, here related, is imputed, by the perfon who expe- 
rienced it, to the incomprehenfible and omnipotent grace of God, 
and is defcribed as a new birth, 4y which he was admitted to the 
Jenfible enjoyment of divine favour ;—and in this light it will un- 
queftionably appear to multitudes, who entertain the fame notions 
with this writer, concerning religion. Others, however, will per- 
ceive nothing in all this, which may not be eafily explained from 
the natural and ordinary operations of the human mind. Thofe 
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who are accultomed to account for mora! as well as naturs! pheeno- 
mena, by the eltablifhed laws of nature, will not think it at all 
furprizing, that a young man, who had before given many proofs 
of frong ferfibility, and a lively imagination, asd who, in the 
mici of his {cepticifm, retained many feclings contrary to his opi- 
nions, fhould, at a fesion of fuch violent agi ation as the death of 
the miftrefs of his heart would naturally occation, be fuddenly 
affected with lively imprefiions and violent emotions of the devo- 
tiodal kind; nor that thefe emotions fhould produce (as appears to 
have been the cafe,) a gradual change in his religious opinions and 
charaGter. In ali this, many perions will find nothing that may 
not be eafily explained without fuppofing a fupernatural interpo- 
fition ;—and this, we own, is the light in which we view the narra- 
tive before us. We therefore think ourtelves juitified in ranking it 
among thofe productions of enthufiafm, which are more adapted to 
miflead and confound weak minds, than to render any important 
fervice to the caufe of religion, E 

SINGLE SERMONS, is 
Art. 67. The Ends and Advantages of an Eftatlifoed Minifrry. 

Preached at the Church of St. Mary le Buw, Dorbam, July 27, 

1792, at the primary Vifitation of the Honourable and Right 

Reverend Shute, by Divine Prov‘dence, Lord Bifhop of Durham, 

By J. Symons, B.D. Rector of Whitburn. gto. 4s. Riving- 

tons. 

The princtpal objects of this fermon appear to be, to complain 
of the reproaches which are caft on the clergy of the eftablifhmenr, 
for their alleged want of integrity in their own profefiion, and of 
liberality toward fectaries; to affert the injuftice of the charge; 
and to exhort the clergy to perfevere with firmnefs, but with can- 
dour and moderation, in the difcbarge of their duty. Without eo- 
tering into the examination of particular facts, or of the queftion 
concerning the neceflity of a religious eftablifhment, exclufively con- 
fined to one fe&, we have only to obferve, reipecting this fermon, 
that it is written, on the whole, in a conciliatory ftyle, and that 
the author profeiles himfelf a friend to every falutary plan, or pur- 
pofe, that is likely, without violence or noife, to couduce to the 
improvement and happine!s of mankind. E. 
Art. 68. The Deceitfulaz/s of Sin: addrefled to young People. 

Preached at Brozamead, briftuel, O&. 4. At Downend Chapel, 

near Biiftol, O&tober 11. And at Bratton, Wilts, Odober 238, 

1789. By Caleb Evans, M.A. &vo. 6d. Orridge. 

This is a plain and popular fermon on a fubject of general utility ; 
in which we find much to commend, and little to cenfure. 


Art. 69. Suitable to the Times, preached at St. Mary’s, Oxford, 
Nov. 183 at St. Martin’s, the 25th; at St. Peter’s in the Eaft, 
Dec. 2; and at Al! Saints, Dec. 9. By Edw. Tatham, D. D. 
Rector of Lincoln College. 8vo. 3d. Rivingtons. 

If this fermon be adapted to the prefent times, it is not fuited to 
philofophical readers. Dr. ‘T. begins with ftating it to be an un- 
queftionable propoiition, that Chrifttanity is altogether a reafonable 
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fervice ; and with allowing that all defcriptions, orders, and degrees, 
of men are invited by the Holy Scriptures to exercife their owa 
judem ent on it: but he interrupts us in deducing the conclofion 
which feems naturally, we had almoft faid neceffarily, to low from 
thefe premifes, by afking, How are all men enabled, in the Great 
Myttery of Godlinefs, delivered in learned languages, and in a 
ftyle almoft as myfterious as the fubje&t of which it treats, to judge 
for themfelves? and he contends that che people mutt reft fatisfied 
with © a fecond-hand information’ in religious matters. Accord 
ing, however, to this ftatemenr, eng cannot be a fervice 
altogether fo reafonable ; nor can we perceive, on this ground, what 
advaniages any one could fairly prop: ofe to himfelf from making it 
the object of inquiry and inveftigation. ‘The expreflion —* Great 
mytfteries difclo/ed in a ttylealmok myfterious’, founds in our ears like 
Great Myfteries revealed fo as to remain unrevealed, or a Revelation cone 
fihing of darkne/s overwhelming darkne/s. 

Coniiftenuly with himfelf, Dr. T. thould have boldly incalcated 
the neceilicy of Implicit Faith: burt this he feems to avoid; con- 
tenting him{elf with aflerting it to bave been the intention of the 
Author of our Salvation, that the multitede fhould receive in- 
ftruction from thofe who are better qualified to jadge of the truths 
of revelation; hereby ingenioufly transfering the judgment, which 
the people are commanded to exercife on the contents of Revela- 
tion, from the Scriptures themfelves s to the public teachers of them ; 
and a great part of the fermon is employed in inftructiug the people 
how they are to judge of che ability y ‘and integrity of thefe teachers. 
‘The people of Oxford, the Dr, tells them, enjoy a fingular opportunity 
of judging for themfelves of the learning and qualifications of the 
clergy, by being witnefles of the many years which they devote to 
deep and important fludies ; by being acquainted with the expences 
which they incur in their profecution ; by hearing that there are 
many divinity le&tures readin the Uni werlity 5 and by beholding the 
magnificent public libraries :—but how, by thefe means, the common 
people of Oxford are to decide on the real learning of their public 
inftructors, we cannot perceive, unlefs the Conjuror’s ftuffed alli- 
gator be allowed to be an index of his fenfe, or Dr. Graham’s im- 
menfe ele&rical apparatus be deemed a proof of the Doctor’s emineat 
judgment. The inhabitants of a place may know that a man has 
devoted himfelf to ftudy : but this knowlege does not enable them 
to judge of the depth or importance of his attainments ;—they may 
know by report that lectures are read to ftudents, and may behold 
magnificent libraries filled with books: but furely they can hence 
derive no affiftance in diftinguifhing the dunce from the true 
{cholar. 

Dr. T. defires that the clergy ‘ be tried by the fame plain rule by 
which the people try other men in their occupations and profeflions.” 
This, then, is by feeing what they cando; and we cannot per- 
ceive how they can otherwife judge of the fufficiency of their pub- 
lic teachers, than by their public difcourfes; and if they can judge 
of their public difcourfes, why not of the Scriptures, when 
honeftly tranflated ? 
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The advantages, which the Univerfizies afford for the acquifition 
of the beft learning, we cannot be fuppofed to undervalue ;—to 
know that a man has enjoyed them, muft tend to excite a prejudice 
in his favour; yet it is maintaining a ftrange pofition, to affert that, 
becaufe he has ftudied at the fountain of {cience, the people ought 
to acquiefce in his reprefentation of fcripture dottrine. If two 
divines, nurfed by the felf fame alma mater, and allowed to have 
made fimilar progrefs in deep and important fludies, give different 
explanations of the fame paflage of {cripture,—which of thefe two 
* fecond-hand informations’ are the people to receive? In de. 
ciding to which the preference ought to be given, they muft not 
look to magnificent libraries, but muft exercife their plain un- 
derftandings in comparing each wi:h the facred paffage on which 
the comment is made; fo that, after all, the duty of judging 
extends beyond an abfolute faith in the reprefentations of Public 
Inftructors, though their abilities may be eminent, and though 
their learning may be extenfive. 

Our notice of Mr. Hinton’s reply to this fermon will be found at 


p- 236 of this Review, Art. 65. Moy 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


*#.* ¢ An Inhabitant of W. Hampton,’ deems the praife which 
we lately beftowed on a perfon deceafed, undeferved, with refpe& to 
the great and indifpenfable duties of morality. What we had beard, 
relative to the character of that perfon, from his own country, and 
what we Anew of him, during his refidence in London, was all good: 
but of his conduct after his fettlement in Stafford{hire, we were 
never informed, except, at this confiderable diftance of time, by 
the letter now before us.—Without queftioning either the 
veracity or the candour of this unknown Correfpondent, we have to 
add, on this fubject, that we cannot accept anonymous accufation 
as indubitable evidence, —efpecially in a matter of fo much confe- 
quence as the impeachment of a chara¢ter which we have been ac- 
cuftomed to regard as tru!y honorable. 





t*t We are obliged by the attention which B. Y. pays to us in 
favouring us with his political fentiments ; and we are forry that we 
are not at prefent able to take more particular notice of his letter. 





+§¢ The boyith fcheme of J.S. to make us pay 3s. 4d, poftage 
for his packet containing 4d. for the charge of a former letter, is 
defeated by that praifeworthy rule which is adopted at the Poft- 
office, —to return the money taken for fuch impofitions, The im- 
proper conduct, into which the ‘* angry paffions” of this writer 
have betrayed him, only excites our commiferation for the man who 
proves himfelf fo little under the influence of reafon, 





tit The letter from Signor Montucci is juft received. 
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229.010. dele Phi comma af ler ‘ver lore’. 

















